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INTRODUCTION 


In his introduction to The Race Today Review, 1982, 
Darcus Howe asserted that there was a “dearth of pow- 
erful creativity” in the black community. He advanced 
two reasons why: firstly, the “crippling bankruptcy 
which pervades the world of art in Britain today. . ”, 
and secondly “the stifling effects of the uncertainty of 
our existence here”. Howe went on to suggest that the 
black uprisings of ’81 would accelerate “the process 
through which our uncertainty is brought to an end”. 
That is precisely what has been taking place over the last 
five years. 

The black uprisings of the last decade, which inten- 
sified during the first half of the eighties, unleashed a 
new wave of black creativity in the arts, throwing up new 
talents in most areas of artistic expression. In the wake 
of the riots many of the fetters on black creativity have 
been removed. Akua Rugg was able to observe in The 
Race Today Review, 1984, that “the ground has been 
cleared and the space created for black artists” as a con- 
sequence of the struggles that blacks had waged. 

In this new period of black creativity independent cul- 
tural organisations like The International Bookfair of 
Radical, Black and Third World Books, and Creation 
For Liberation have emerged to provide an intellectual 
and cultural base from which to transcend the “crippling 
bankruptcy” about which Howe wrote. Moreover Jour- 
nals like Artrage, New Beacon Review, our own Race 
Today and The Race Today Review have sought to forge 
a critical tradition to assist the movement forward. 

This last year has been particularly vibrant; art exhib- 
itions, poetry recitals, theatrical productions, festivals, 
concerts and seminars abounded. There are some events 
which stood out. The CLR James — Man of the People 
exhibition at the Riverside Studios was a fitting tribute. 
The exhibition was accompanied by a series of lectures 
on different aspects of James’s work by John Archer, 
Marty Glaberman, Grace Lee Boggs, Tim Hector, and 
Wilson Harris. There were also films of James talking on 
subjects as diverse as cricket, Shakespeare, Poland and 
the Caribbean. 

The Fifth International Bookfair of Radical Black and 
Third World Books was another important landmark in 
black independent publishing in Britain. The Bookfair 
and its organisers have over the years helped to stimu- 
late interest in, and the market for, black literature. 
There was, during 1986, a deluge of reprints and new 
publications of African, Afro-American and Caribbean 
literature. Heinemann, Longmans, Virago, Faber and 
Faber were prominent among those publishing houses 
who sought a piece of the action. 

The state made its intervention too. There was the 
Commonwealth Institute’s ambitious nine month long 
Caribbean Focus whose aim was, presumably, to bring 
Caribbean culture to the British public at large and 
blacks in particular. In spite of the hard work and 
resources that went into it,Caribbean Focus was at times 
in danger of ending up as a Caribbean fiasco. They had 
their successes but the combination of the popular, the 
anthropolgical and the intellectual failed to generate the 
desired level of response from the black communities up 
and down the country. 

BBC television, too, had its own sort of Caribbean 
Focus, allotting some fourteen hours of viewing time to 
the Caribbean. Arena’s Caribbean Nights offered a 
crash course in Caribbean art, culture and society. Ali 
Mazrui’s documentary series, The Africans gave a broad 
sociological view of Africa. It was both educational and 
informative. 


Our focus, in this issue of The Race Today Review, is 
on black artistic expression in Britain today. John La 
Rose’s article, The Tottenham Riots and the Struggle 
For Change in Britain, gives an incisive analysis of the 
political context in which the current spate of black 
creativity is taking place. 

In the world of theatre, the last year was definately 
one for the Caribbean productions. The Commonwealth 
Institute, as part of their Caribbean Focus, staged a 
number of these. The Jamaican all women’s theatre 
group Sistren brought their rivetting musical Muffet 
Inna All a Wi. The reformed Pan-Caribbean Theatre 
Company did Dennis Scott’s Dog and Rawle Gibbons 
Ilhawa and, the St Lucia National Theatre performed 
Derek Walcott’s Ti-Jean and his Brother’s and Roderick 
Walcott’s Banjo Man. The Theatre Royal Stratford East 
continued their successful run of plays by Jamaican 
playwright, Trevor Rhone with School’s Out. They also 
staged Moon on a Rainbow Shawl by the Trinidadian 
playwright, Errol Hill. Finally, The Talawa Theatre 
Company broke new ground with their impressive pro- 
duction of CLR James’s The Black Jacobins at The 
Riverside Studios and Dennis Scott’s An Echo In The 
Bone at the Drill Hall. 

A major literary talent to have surfaced in the eighties 
is the writer Caryl Phillips. His plays and novels have the 
depth and power which Howe saw lacking in Britain’s 
black communities five years ago. We publish here an 
interview with him talking about his work and the 
experiences which have shaped his characters. Another 
powerful talent to emerge in the eighties is British born 
saxophonist Courtney Pine. He belongs to a new gener- 
ation of blacks, some of whom have embraced jazz 
music as a part of their heritage. Pine sees himself in the 
tradition of Afro-American jazz innovators like John 
Coltrane, Sonny Rollins and Wayne Shorter. We also 
carry an interview with him. 

Black Britain has so far not produced many short story 
writers. The recent publication of a collection, Incident 
at the Shrine by Ben Okri, and Archie Markham’s Some- 
thing Unusual, hopefully, are indications that things are 
changing. We publish a story from each. 

Over the last two decades, through his work in 
theatre, television and films, Norman Beaton has rightly 
earned the reputation of being Britain’s leading black 
actor. We include here an extract from his recently pub- 
lished autobiography, Beaton but Unbowed. 

One of the most prominent art exhibitions of works by 
black visual artists was the Whitechapel Gallery’s From 
Two Worlds. The exhibition displayed works by some 15 
black artists. Eddie Chambers, himself a leading young 
artist, takes issue with the assumptions underlying the 
exhibition. Jamaican painter Errol Lloyd reviews 
another important exhibition, the Commonwealth Insti- 
tute’s Caribbean Art Now. 

Finally, sports writer Clayton Goodwin offers an 
overview of our impact in the world of sport during the 
last year. 


Linton Kwesi Johnson 
February 1987 
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The Tottenham insurrection 
and the struggle for change 


In Britain 
by John La Rose 


Tottenham has now become a 
byword, another name, another 
place, that stands for urban insurrec- 
tion of the precariously employed, 
unemployed and low paid youth: 
black, white and Asian. 


In the crisis of the 1930’s it was the 
Rhondda miners, the unemployed 
Jarrow hunger marchers, who 
seemed to renew the traditions that 
threatened the historic settlement 
between landowning nobility and 
industrial and financial bourgeoisie, 
which had unified and ruled British 
society since the end of the English 
Revolution and the Act of Union 
with Scotland in 1707. The English 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie holding 
the whiphand over all: the English, 
Scots, Welsh and Irish. 


1985 produced Handsworth, Brix- 
ton again and Tottenham as centres 
of urban insurrections. These are 
not mere place names. For the vul- 
nerable section of their inhabitants 
these are also names of police sta- 
tions, outposts of barbarism, which 
disrupt and brutalise the acceptable 
everydayness of their lives. 


Yet none of the highly publicised 
human rights champions of the West 
— Amnesty International, Index on 
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Censorship, Ligue des Droits de 
L’Homme (the League of the Rights 
of Man), the US Commission on 
Human Rights — none of these take 
notice of this barbarism, which has 
led to continual outrage, resistance 
and revolt. They neither report it 
nor campaign around it. Their con- 
cern is only with transgressions in 
the countries of the third world, and 
in the countries which Rudolf Bahro 
in his book The Alternative in East- 
ern Europe describes as the coun- 
tries of “actually existing socialism”. 

Each of these police stations — in 
London alone: Notting Hill, Brix- 
ton, Hackney, Stoke Newington, 
Tottenham — have been theatres of 
conflict between the police and the 
population of outraged citizens 
unwilling to tolerate any longer 
police excesses and authoritarian 
arbitrariness. The catalyst of the 
insurrections in every case has been 
the police and their draconian oper- 
ations like, for example, the Swamp 
81 in Brixton. 

In these police operations the fic- 
tion continues that no one controls 
the police except their commanders, 
superintendents and inspectors, and 
the framework of law to which they 
are responsible is impartial. Local 


authority police committees may 
hold the police accountable but the 
chief constables, in the sensitive 
areas of Manchester and Liverpool 
as we so Often read in the press, are 
publicly defiant of their authority. 

Britain has now had just over a 
decade of urban insurrections, seri- 
ous mass struggles and workers’ 
struggles. We can start from the min- 
ers’ strike which toppled Edward 
Heath in 1974, and then there was 
the year-long miners’ strike led by 
Arthur Scargill. We have also had 
the powerful demonstrations 
organised by the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement (AAM) and by the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CND) among others. Long well- 
organised strike movements like the 
teachers in Scotland and in England 
and Wales and now the printwork- 
ers’ struggle at Wappng against 
Murdoch these past months. 

Each strike shows that as long as it 
can survive a few weeks, then a few 
months, that these are not industrial 
strikes any more, between indi- 
vidual employer and_ individual 
unionised workers, but political 
strikes which politicise and organise 
people right across the country in 
support or against. The teachers and 
their struggle over the last 18 months 
have made education and schooling 
a live political issue which the elec- 
toral parties now have to address. 

And we have also had a decade of 
urban insurrections, starting with 
the Notting Hill carnival riots of 
1976, ending with Handsworth and 
Tottenham in 1985. 

While the factories and offices and 
the organisations which come out of 
those workplaces discipline and 
organise the employeds, it is the 
places of leisure and entertainment 
which organise the unemployeds. It 
is in the youth clubs, football ter- 
races, the frontline areas that certain 
types of unemployeds socialise and 
organise. 

But who are these unemployeds? 
It is not that layer of the solid work- 
ing class in the coal mines, found- 
ries, ship building, steel, printing, 
who, after apprenticeships, worked 
with the prevailing technology for 10 
to 20 years and who are now being 
booted out by employers imposing 
automated computerised produc- 
tion. 

These are the youths who, from 
the off, have been precariously 
employed in non-lasting jobs, whom 
the education schooling systems 
have beached semi-literate and 
semi-numerate, and who came into 
the labour market at the moment 


when the postwar British economy 
has been reorganising as rapidly as 
possible with the new technologies. 
Even with O-levels and CSE qualifi- 
cations their employment prospects 
are precarious. They are white and 
native and as English as cheddar 
cheese. And they are also black of 
both Asian and Afro-Caribbean ori- 
gin. 

They add to their low income from 
their low paid jobs, if they have any, 
by stealing, robbery with violence, 
by selling ganja, cocaine, heroin, by 
gambling or betting on the horses. 
There is no solution to the problems 
of this lot, or to the layers of the solid 
working class booted out of their 
jobs in the last decade, on the basis 
of the prevailing norm of the 40-hour 
working week backed up by over- 
time so as to hold down labour costs. 

There is no other solution to this 
crisis of the economy and the labour 
market but a shorter working day, a 
shorter working week, a_ shorter 
working life and more time for rest, 
recreation and cultural creativity. 
And that is the historical agenda for 
workers and their allies today. 

But it must also be stated that at 
the end of the day only a democrati- 
cally organised, anti-authoritarian 
workers’ and peoples’ movement for 
power can consolidate and guaran- 
tee this agenda. 

The traditional method still being 
employed to keep this social situa- 
tion under some sort of control is 
welfarism — the welfare system 
through which the state provides 
various benefits and social security 
in general. This method of social 
control provides the unemployed 
and low-paid employed with a 
minimum income. Its main purpose 
is to stem social unrest. 

And if the unrest comes, as it has 
done increasingly during the last 
decade, then the state increases 
numbers and pay for the police, spe- 
cial branch and specialist security 
units, and employs a harsh repres- 
sion with plastic bullets, water can- 
non and more. The ACPO (Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers) created 
a de facto national police force, 
which had a good run at centralising 
command and deployment, during 
the year-long miners’ strike. The 
army is waiting in the wings. 

There is an immediate, almost 
automatic response to this police 
brutishness and repression from 
within the black communities, which 
does not yet emerge from within the 
white working class affected by these 
actions. This black solidarity comes 


from the reactions to racism on the 
job, in the street, in the school, with 
its horrors and hassles of exclusions 
and expulsions, from the racist 
abuse and criminalisation by the 
police, later validated with convic- 
tion and sentencing by magistrates 
and judges. This isa common thread 
running through the black com- 
munities of Afro-Caribbean, of 
African and Asian origin. And an 
emotional political and social resis- 
tance has solidified into action at 
every turn. 

The white middle class radical and 
revolutionary activists in their vari- 
ous organisations and the solid white 
labour and trade union militants 
cannot yet, from their own experi- 
ence, find an automatic emotional, 
social and political response to this 
authoritarian everyday public abuse 
from which, in general, they are 
exempt. They can from history and 
experience, find an immediate 
response to injustice in the factory, 
mine, the office. But from some 
involvement in the many campaigns 
originating within black com- 
munities some change has taken 
place. 

After the miners’ strike and dur- 
ing the print workers’ strike con- 
sciousness has been changing. It was 
during the miners’ strike that a min- 
ers’ delegation from Yorkshire told 
a black people’s meeting in London: 
“We now know what you have been 
experiencing with the police all these 
years”. 

What does the new Police Com- 
plaints Authority mean? Not much, 
as the police from one part of the 
country still investigate the police 
from another part of the country as if 
they are completely isolated from 
one another and don’t belong to the 
Police Federation, the ACPO and 
other national police associations. 
Lord Scarman, as perhaps the last 
credible representative from the 
establishment on the basis of his 
Scarman Report, has in the last few 
weeks expressed concern that the 
police are still investigating com- 
plaints about themselves. And, as 
the inquest into the death of Cynthia 
Jarrett has demonstrated, the confi- 
dentiality of statements given to the 
police in their investigation can be 
breached. 

So what does the election of so 
many more black local councillors 
and the potential election of so many 
more olack members to parliament 
mean? What it does not mean is that 
they will be able to tackle and solve 
the employment and unemployment 


crisis arising out of the new 
technologies. That will be solved 
only through mass struggles and 
strikes which become more and 
more politicised. Neither will they 
be able to deal with the police 
through the local authorities or par- 
liament. And they will have looking 
over their shoulders the national 
electoral leaders in all the parties, 
who are anxious to make it appear 
that each of them in office is the best 
safeguard of law and order in the 
country. 

What it does mean is that in 
expanding the new black middle 
classes the state is seeking a buffer, 
and an explainer and rationaliser, 
whose interests will lie in preserving 
the economic and social system for 
the benefits it confers. That has been 
the experience in neocolonial states, 
which have all expanded their mid- 
dle classes rapidly. And these mid- 
dle classes have been the chief 
beneficiaries of the independence. 
But not all can be co-opted. The 
revolutionary black middle class 
activists exist in Britain as well as in 
neocolonial states. 

So that expansion of the black 
middle classes will not be enough to 
hold back the tide of resistance when 
conjunctures occur like the police 
shooting of Cherry Groce in Brixton 
and the police raid at Cynthia Jar- 
rett’s home, which led to her sudden 
death in Tottenham. 

It was the attack on the black 
mothers, in Brixton followed within 
a week by Tottenham, that probably 
accounted for the ferocity of the 
response. “They are even killing our 
mothers now” was the strong senti- 
ment which prevailed. They would 
stand for a lot but not for the wanton 
interference with their mothers, who 
had taken much and still stood by 
their offspring. It was the last straw. 

So that is the stage we are all 
actors on. 

The convergence of ideology and 
politics of the layers of unemployed, 
black and white and Asian who are 
most resistant, together with the 
white middle class radical and 
revolutionary groupings and the 
solid militant labour and trade union 
activists is yet to coalesce. And until 
it does the struggle continues for this 
direction. 


JOHN LA ROSE is a founder member of the 
Black Parents Movement, the Caribbean 
Artists Movement and New Beacon Books. 
He is a poet, cultural and political activist and 
Director of the International Bookfair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books. He is 
from Trinidad. 
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Fred D’Aguiar 
Explainer 


(An extract from a Prose Poem) 
i 
| sending you from overseas 
A message that’s not meant to please 


Aimed at my critics with two degrees 
Who think criticism is the bees-knees. 


| doing it ‘cause they make me vex 
Placing what they write above the text, 
They gone so far they'll be saying next 
To read them is better than to have sex. 


One had the gumption to spout in my face 
That what | write is a big disgrace 

Using Nation Language and lower case 
Puts blacks outside the literary race; 


Well, | bite my tongue and hide my fist 
When he say that combined with English 
We black poets sound like ventriloquist 
All turn-up and caught-up in a twist. 


It didn’t take him long to realise 

| was letting him play Intellectual Antagonise 
Happy to stand there from sunset to sunrise 
Till the damn fool bury in his own compromise. 


With satellite, Uri Geller and Star Wars 
You don’t have to meet your enemy at all. 
You can conduct a battle in a periodical 
Raise subscribers and win a paid article. 

ii 
If | really take a stock 
Of what we're doing that’s strictly Black 
I'd be hard-pressed to find one fact 
The ‘other side’ didn’t share or swap: 


They're the other side of the same coin, 

We share the same sky, the same loin, 

And when we die we’re shipped in pine 

And reduce to the same open necklace of spine. 


Somewhere along the line things got in a tangle, 
Like the two left feet of a false Bojangle, 

Those who'd sort the genuine from the hann-fangle 
Said black was black, white white, like necklace and 
bangle. 


Now we take-up camps there’s the big divide 
Made by false hope and false pride, 

The few who refuse to come down on either side 
Are stuck between two horses they must ride; 


One horse is black, the other white 

The one goldsmith shaped their bite, 

Yet their claims to beauty and purity find no respite 

As they gallop, blinkered, towards the same night. 
iil 

There’s not much between the poets and D.J.s 

Both took off in the 70’s with LKJ 

The crime and shame is that in the late 80’s 

Little is about you can call good poetry. 


Nothing’s as rare if not extinct as talent 

With all the talk about commitment, 

People bending over backwards to be right on poets 
Make a weak bridge between art and the market. 
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Poets who don’t read and only write, 

Poets on picket lines spoiling for a fight, 

Poets who prepare for a performance on the night 
Are the misfits who have the art in a plight. 


They confuse a public who already lack taste 

Into thinking poetry’s the stuff on packs of 
cornflakes, 

Precise instructions to read at your own pace 

To help you be a better rat at the rat race. 


X's new thesis is on one such friend 

Whose poetry’s dictum is world without end, 
Never mind nuclear reactors and nuclear weapons, 
You're as likely to be swept off the pier at Brighton; 


We're all temporary on a permanent tapestry, 

So it goes, skipping round a May pole merrily, 
Oblivious to acid rain, the thin ozone and thinning 
trees, 

Looking to the moon, the milky way and other 
galaxies. 


Grace Nichols 


‘There is no Centre of the 


= 7 
Iniverse 
(Alice Walker/ In Search of Our Mother’s Garden) 


There is no centre of the universe 
Russia/Bancock/Paris/Lagos 
or the great u.s. of a 


There is no pivot point 
no branching hub 
no spin-off sphere 


And though 
butter mountains 
cheese mountains 
beef mountains 


Can give acountry a certain air 
like a nuclear base 
or reserved space claim 


Butter mountains 
cheese mountains 
beef mountains 


Can't be scaled 
can’t offer no peaks to wonderment 


Can only be a bulk in the eye 
a civilized cataract 


Lying between 

the central vision/ and the central issue 

of a child’s famined heart 

GRACE NICHOLLS is a Guyanese-born poet and children’s writer. 


Her first collection of poems “I’s A Long Memoried Woman” (Karnak 
House, 1983) won the Commonwealth Poetry Prize. 


THE SIXTH 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR 


OF RADICAL BLACK AND THIRD WORLD BOOKS 
will focus on 


MOVEMENT FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


from 


Thursday March 26th to Saturday March 28th 1987 


at the Camden Centre, Bidborough Street, 
Kings Cross, London WC1, England. 


11.30am — 5.30pm daily 


The 6th Book Fair Festival Week will take place from Tuesday March 24th to Sunday 
March 29th 1987 in venues around London. 


During the Book Fair Festival Week there will be discussion forums on: 


March 24 Film Evening: The Battle of Algiers — Pontecorvo’s classic film of a war of 
liberation — Discussion with Mohamed Harbi — In the leadership of the 
FLN (Front de la Liberation Nationale) during and after the Algerian revolu- 
tion; [author of ‘FLN: Mirage ou Realite’]. 

March 25 Protracted Struggles for Workers and Peoples Power Speakers from — 
Nigeria, Grenada, Uganda. 

March 26 Transition to Socialism, Building Socialist Societies: Advances and Dif- 
ficulties Speakers from — Nicaragua, Russia and Mozambique 

March 27 Artistic Creativity and Social Change Speakers Ngugi Wa Thiongo 
(Kenya), Linton Kwesi Johnson (Jamaica/Britain), Ntozake Shange (USA). 
Mongane Serote (South Africa). 

March 28 Play: The Dutchman by Amiri Baraka (Leroi Jones) performed by Chris 
Conibert and Lois Hamboige — Directed by Al Beach 

March 29 International Poetry Reading 


There will also be Book Fairs and Book Fair events 
in Manchester (from Wednesday March 18th to Saturday March 21st) 
and Bradford (from Wednesday April 1st to Sunday April 5th). 


If you would like to participate in or be kept in touch with our plans, please contact the organisers: 
New Beacon Books, Race Today Publications, Bogle-L’Ouverture Publications, 
Education for Liberation (EFL) Books and Griot International Books 


International Black Book Fair, 76 Stroud Green Road, London N4 3EN, England; 
Tel: 01-272 4889 / 01-737 2268 / 01-579 4920 / 061-881 4270 (Manchester) / 0274-734258 
(Bradford) 


INTERVIEW 


e i Ye 


for Answers 


Caryl Phillips in Conversation with Linton Kwesi Johnson 


By far the most outstanding writer that second generation blacks in 
Britain, born of West Indian parents, have so far produced is the 
novelist and dramatist, Caryl Phillips. Born St. Kitts in 1958, he came 
to Britain only weeks old. He grew up in Leeds and Birmingham in 
“predominantly white working class areas, which featured... 
skylines broken up by twenty-four blocks of flats.”” Educated in 
“mainly white-dominated middle-class schools,” he graduated from 
Queen’s College, Oxford in 1979 with a degree in English literature. 
He has written several plays for radio, stage and television including 
Strange Fruit (1981), Where There Is Darkness (1982) and The Shelter 
(1984), all published by Amber Lane Press. In 1985 Caryl Phillips’ 
first novel The Final Passage, published by Faber and Faber, won the 
Malcolm X Award; his second and latest, A State Of Independence, 
was published last year. His first collection of essays, The European 
Tribe, will be published shortly. Below he talks to Linton Kwesi 
Johnson about the forces which led him to literature and the experi- 
ences which have helped to shape the characters of his fiction. 
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Horace Ove 


Coming to Britain only months old, 
your experience of St. Kitts was nil 
until you started going back for vaca- 
tion. 

Funnily enough, up until *79 when I 
left university, St. Kitts was in my 
mind as somewhere where my 
parents were from. I think the crisis, 
the desperation to discover the 
Caribbean was forged in me whilst I 
was at university, because the ’76 
riots happened then and there were 
the disturbances in ’77. In fact dur- 
ing those three years, there was a lot 
of social ferment. I remember 
watching a film by Menelik Shabazz 
in the common room. It was a 
documentary he had on in ’78. I 
forget the title, but it was a film 
about my experience and the envi- 
ronment in which I was watching it 
was this common room in this 
rarified and super-traditional col- 
lege atmosphere. It caused, as the 
three years progressed, a tugging at 
my heart-string, a desire to discover 
how on earth I’d landed in this place. 
The papers I was reading, the debate 
I was interested in, had nothing to do 
with the academic climate anymore. 
There was more and more an 
urgency about my generation find- 
ing a voice. I decided that when I left 
college I wanted to write, but as a 
tandem to that I’d have to go to the 
Caribbean and begin to piece my 
identity that way. 


But what led you to literature? 

Well, I don’t know, because I didn’t 
really have any interest in literature 
over and above an academic one. I 
was good at literature at school. I 
was good at literature at university. 
In fact, I didn’t go to university to 
study literature, I went to do 
neurophysiology and psychology. 
But I switched after a year, because 
I found the work boring. And then 
again there was the kind of crisis of 
being away from black people, 
because the black people at Oxford 
were largely black Americans or 
Africans. There were very few 
peopie from the Caribbean. There 
were very few people who were 
black British. There was no sense of 
a community, and I suppose the 
strength of identity that the Africans 
had about where they were from, the 
strength of identity that the black 
Americans had again served to 
accentuate the fragility of my own 
grasp of what it means to be a black 
person in Britain at this time. I 
began to try and find out the answers 
in books. Not the books I was sup- 
posed to do on the syllabus. And I 


found a kind of dearth of material 
around me, I didn’t find the answers. 
So I suppose the combination of my 
reading literature and not finding 
the answers in the books that I 
needed led me to decide that I 
wanted to write. 


~ The first play I wrote was Strange 
Fruit. It was about two [black] 
youngsters in Britain, one of whom 
had gone back to the Caribbean, to 
his grandfather’s funeral, and disco- 
vered a whole lot of things about 
himself and his family and his past, 
which threw into relief what was 
happening in Britain. I think that 
that play in a sense was a microcosm 
of my own dilemma. 


If I remember rightly, one of the 
brothers in Strange Fruit went to the 
Caribbean and came back to Eng- 
land very disturbed, very angry. 

I felt that some of the things which 
that guy discovered in the Caribbean 
changed his attitude to what was 
happening here. He felt that in a 
sense he’d been nurtured with ideas 
and dreams, fed information that 
wasn’t the whole story and wasn’t 
fully relevant to dealing with here. 
However, at the very end of the play 
there is a sort of touching moment 
where he does pack his bag and leave 
and decide that he has to piece 
together his own appreciation of 
what it means to be in Britain. But 
he goes over and kisses his mother, 
who’s asleep, and he leaves a photo- 
graph — I mean, it’s not a complete 
rejection. His return [from the 
Caribbean] meant that there would 
be a new beginning, a new kind of 
independent assessment. And in a 
sense that mirrored my develop- 
ment. 


What about Where There Is Dark- 
ness what were you trying to say in 
that play? Albert, the main charac- 
ter, comes over as a fellow who is bit- 
ter about life in general. 


Well, Albert, perhaps more than 
most characters, perhaps more than 
any character I’ve ever written, is 
based upon a brief time I spent doing 
some research. I got to know a 
couple of guys from the CRE who 
unfortunately, reminded me _ of 
Albert. They had become race rela- 
tions professionals who were actu- 
ally functionaries of the state. They 
were trying to be the moral keepers 
of the black community. And their 
whole personal life was completely 
and utterly at odds with their profes- 
sional life, because their behaviour 
personally and their behaviour mor- 


ally bore no resemblance to the pro- 
fessional facade. And it was out of 
observing one guy, in particular, in 
that race relations industry, that I 
began to build up a picture of a man 
who could have come over here as a 
railway worker or as a transport 
worker of some sort, worked his way 
up — via the various changes, polliti- 
cal changes and promotions and so 
on that had been afforded to black 
people in the 60’s and 70’s and was 
basically, to be crude about it, still 
the same hustler that arrived off the 
boat in the 60’s but just had a suit. I 
don’t believe that Alberts don’t 
exist, I think they do exist. I don’t 
think that the quality of self-disgust 
which is manifested in the thing 
should be underestimated, because I 
think there are a lot of people in the 
black community who do have very 
ambivalent feelings about not only 
their actions but about themselves. I 
mean, they’re not sure any more 
who they are. 


Albert, though, sort of comes over as 
a kind of tragic character because in 
the end all this bile. . . 

Is self consuming. 

Well it does sort of destroy him in the 
end. 

Yeah, I think so because the Alberts 
of this world, to me they’re to be 
pitied more than they’re to be kind 
of grappled with as a serious prob- 
lem. They’re to be pitied because 
eventually they will self-explode. 
They certainly have no political base 
in the black community, and they 
certainly have no moral base. They 
are tragic, I suppose, because they 
are a waste, a waste in every sense. 


Now, let’s go to your other play, The 
Shelter. Can you just briefly describe 
it? 

Yeah, The Shelter’s a play in two 
acts, which picks up one of the more 
controversial elements, I suppose 
you could say, of Where There Is 
Darkness, which was the relation- 
ship between the black man and a 
white woman, him and his wife. I’d 
always been sort of fascinated by the 
whole notion of inter-racial mar- 
riage in this country and the taboo 
which is fostered around it, and I 
wanted to write a play which was 
about that in a sense and which 
perhaps drew on some of the histori- 
cal reasons for the fear and the loath- 
ing which the relationship often pro- 
vokes in people. The first half, the 
first act of the play, is set in the mid 
18th century on a desert island, 
where a black man and a white 
woman. . . 


Is it a kind of a Prospero-Caliban? 

Yeah, asimilar sort of thing, exactly. 
They happen to have been washed 
up on this shore. We discover that 
they were on a ship that was on its 
way to probably Sierra Leone at the 
time. And they talk and it’s about 
him trying to build a shelter for 
them, ’cos they have to spend the 
night there. The second act is setina 
pub off Ladbroke Grove in the 50’s 
and it’s a black guy, same actor and 
actress, who as they talk we discover 
that she’s pregnant with his child, 
but he’s only been in the country a 
couple of years and he can’t possibly 
stay any longer and he wants to go 
back now. He’s had enough. Andit’s 
about their relationship right at the 
start of what became, if you like, a 
resurgence of the taboo of that 
relationship again with immigration. 
The motivating force for the second 
piece is that I was reading about the 
’58 riots in Notting Hill and appa- 
rently one of the incidents which 
sparked off the riots was a black man 
in a pub with a white woman who, 
the pair of them were subjected to 
abuse and the black man either 
pushed or punched somebody. That 
wasn’t the only incident, but that 
was apparently one of the contribut- 
ory incidents. And then that gave me 
a setting for the second act of the 


play. 


Let’s leave your plays alone for the 
time being and go on to your award 
winning novel, The Final Passage. 
The title suggests the final stage of a 
long journey from Africa to Britain 
via the Caribbean. Did you set out to 
write a novel about Caribbean mig- 
ration to Britain, and the experiences 
of early migrants, or were you just 
simply trying to tell an individual 
story, the story of a young black 
woman’s quest for love, for meaning, 
for some sense of stability in her life? 
And in that sense the novel is not so 
much about migration but more a 
story of about deep personal aliena- 
tion. 
Yeah, well that’s what it is. When I 
set out to write it, I set out to write a 
novel about the migratory experi- 
ence. But what I find happens with 
my work is that it’s often propelled 
by, if you like, social or historical 
themes and then the characters take 
over. And once the characters have 
taken over, which is what they 
should do, because it should be 
about people and human emotions, 
once they took over, say, on the first 
or second draft stage, then I was no 
longer sure about whether it was a 
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novel about migration or whether it 
was a novel about the migratory 
struggle. That became irrelevant ina 
sense. So I do feel that it is the story 
of one woman’s deep, deep aliena- 
tion in a society. 


Michael (Leila’s husband) comes 
over as a very cold callous person 
who seems to have been hardened by 
his own biographical experiences. 
Were you sketching a typical or an 
atypical character there? 

No, I don’t think he’s typical at all. 
This is one of the things which 
people have asked continually. I 
mean, is the West Indian male like 
this? Well, the West Indian male 
isn’t like that in the main. Michael is 
a guy, as you said, who is hemmed in 
by his own particular biographical 
experience. He’s condemned within 
the framework of the book quite 
strongly. I mean, his very best friend 
threatens to beat him up. Yet often 
I’ve found critical feedback on the 
book has ignored the fact that his 
best friend is a hellishly responsible 
man who, when his. girlfriend 
becames pregnant not only marries 
her, you know, he moves into the 
shop with her and begins his busi- 
ness, settles down, goes to church 
with his wife. So there are two sides. 
I mean, Michael may be the sort of 
dominant character in terms of space 
and time in the novel, but he’s cer- 
tainly not morally. 


In a sense he seems to share Leila’s 
dilemma, this quest for meaning and 
fulfilment in life. 

Well I think that’s what drags them 
both together in the end, because 
they’re both ambitious and they’re 
both impatient. And often what may 
appear to be opposites, in the sense 
that Leila’s very quiet and Michael’s 
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very boisterous — when we first 
meet him he’s sitting there pissed 
outside of some bar — there’s 
enough about them, which, you 
know, like poles attract — opposite 
poles attract each other sometimes 
and there is that element of fate 
about the relationship. But you see 
time and time again people who you 
think; “Jesus, these people should 
not be together because they’re dif- 
ferent.” They get together and after 
a couple of years the whole thing 
mashes up. But people do find that 
in each other. The other half of their 
personality which isn’t perhaps 
developed. The noisy half or the 
quiet half. 


Michael comes over as a similar sort 
of character to Albert in Where 
There Is Darkness. 


Yeah — you see I wrote Where 
There Is Darkness about three years 
before I wrote The Final Passage, 
and looking back now I can see in 
both Strange Fruit and Where There 
Is Darkness seeds of what would 
eventually emerge in the Final Pas- 
sage. Ina way, Leila, (the mother in 
The Final Passage) could be the 
mother in the Strange Fruit — 
because she already has one son, 
she’s pregnant and she has no hus- 
band. In the play we don’t know 
what happened to the husband, 
except that we know he’s not 
around. We find out eventually. So 
in a sense she could be a projection 
forward to that Leila character in 
The Final Passage, and Albert could 
be seen in a sense as a very early and 
crude depiction of what might have 
happened to Michael. 


The scenario that you sketch of the 
50’s Britain came over very convinc- 
ingly. Did you do some research? 


Horace Ove 


Yeah, | did, because a couple of 
years ago I was working for a TV 
company with a photographer called 
Manley Burke in Handsworth, and 
we were hoping to put together a lit- 
tle programme for Central TV about 
50’s Britain, of which he has a lot of 
photographs he took when he came 
from Jamaica. I spent a lot of time 
looking at old documentary footage 
in various BBC libraries and so on 
and so forth, and that fed the gaps in 
my mind when it came to depicting 
that period. 


One thing I’ve noticed about The 
Final Passage, is that there’s an 
awful lot of narrative compared to 
dialogue. 

Yeah, well it was — I think it was 
also partly an attempt to prove to 
myself that I’'d made good use of my 
research, if you see what I mean, 
because I did go to St Kitts a lot. I 
mean, I do go, ahell of alot now, but 
certainly in those first couple of 
years when I couldn’t afford to go I 
still made it my business to find. a 
way to go and to sit and to think, 
look and to describe and to make 
copious notes on the flora and the 
fauna and all of that, so that when I 
did come to write this novel I would 
be able to, describe the places as 
though I'd had a first-hand know- 
ledge of it rather than a research 
knowledge. And similarly with the 
50’s thing, I’d watched so much film 
and I used to make my notes as the 
film was going through. 


Let’s talk about your latest novel, A 
State of Independence. It tells the 
story of Bertram, a bright student 
who left the Caribbean to study here 
in Britain but didn’t make a go of it. 
After some years he returns to his 
native island with hopes of establish- 
ing a business but finds that every- 
thing has changed, including his old 
school friend, Jackson, now a leading 
politician. 

Well again, Bertram came out of my 
experience of seeing guys coming 
back to the Caribbean, usually with 
a wife and maybe a couple of kids, to 
see if they can live there. I mean, it’s 
something which I’ve noticed in the 
last few years. Because a lot of West 
Indian guys in this country are now 
reaching the stage where their kids 
are grown up. If they have a job 
they’re beginning to work their way 
into the structure of the society. 
They have a terraced house some- 
where that’s now empty, just them 
and their wife. And they’re begin- 
ning to think, well, maybe now’s the 
time. We came for 5 years, we’ve 
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been here 25, the kids are grown up, 
they have this country. We should 
perhaps think about a return. And 
I’ve sat with guys in Antigua and in 
Barbados and in St Kitts particularly 
who are going through a crisis. 
They’ve got, say, a few more days 
left before they go back and they 
don’t know yet whether or not to sell 
their house and to make this the 
break. And that’s what it [A State of 
Independence] came out of. Grafted 
onto that was the other experience 
which I had, the good fortune, I sup- 
pose to be there in ’83 when St Kitts 
became independent. And I witnes- 
sed the birth of that island, if you 
like, as an independent, inverted 
commas, entity. And it was those 
two factors that I wanted to write a 
short novel about. 


Would you say that the character 
Jackson, the arrogant middle class 
sort of fellow is typical of today’s 
Caribbean politicians? 

Well, one of the disappointments for 
me, in a sense, is the political leader- 
ship afforded most of the countries 
in the Caribbean, with the exception 
of Cuba, off the top of my head. 
Because I do find that a whole gener- 
ation of Caribbean leaders have 
lined their pockets and they’ve 


emptied the coffers of the country. I 


also think that they’ve done nothing 


to establish any kind of independent 


status for those countries. I mean, 
they’ve moved swiftly from one 
period of British colonialism to a 
new period of American col- 
onialism. They’ve neglected to forge 
any kind of political links with 
Africa, or with Asia. I just find them 
a disappointment, quite frankly, and 
the worship of America has placed 
the Caribbean in real danger of 
becoming just an extension of the 
Miami Florida Keys. And that to me 
is a tragedy. And of course the ques- 
tion of interdependence is at least a 
beginning. And I am generally dis- 
appointed with the leadership in the 
Caribbean, and Jackson, I suppose, 
the character of Jackson, is evidence 
of my disappointment. 


When I read a State of Independence 
I thought to myself, this is the first 
part of a possible trilogy. I mean 
you’re left wondering, what’s hap- 
pened to Bertram, you know. How 
does he make out? 

Well there might well be another. 
I’m being canny, because I have 
thought hard about it. I really seri- 
ously thought hard about it and [ll 
do even more thinking. It is left, I 
mean the novel is left, there’s no 
doubt — I got the review from 
America the other day which said as 
much. It’s left too soon. The 
reviewer Said it’s the only novel she’s 
read in 10 years which is too short 
and I have to say more about Ber- 
tram, whether or not I say it more 
about him and his predicament and 
the predicament of the nation, using 
the same character, or whether by 
waiting and see some different 
characters in the book. I don’t know 
yet. But you’re absolutely right, the 
story isn’t over at the end of the 


novel. 


What are you working on now? 

I have two pieces coming out quite 
soon, one is a film called Playing 
Away and is set in Britain, and a lot 
of it is set in Brixton. It’s quite a 
humorous film in a way, and I didn’t 
actually set out for it to be humor- 
ous. It’s a film about a cricket team 
from Brixton who get invited to play 
a Third World Aid Week game in an 
English village in Suffolk. It’s about 
two groups of people, neither of 
whom really have any understanding 
about who the other group is. It’s 
about West Indians in this country 
who grow up in the concrete jungle 
and don’t understand that the heart 
of Britain is nothing to do with inner 
cities. I mean the power in Britain is 
located in those awful places, in Suf- 
folk and Kent and Sussex. But these 
guys discover a different Britain. 
After all this time they think, you 
know, Britain actually had quite a 
beautiful facade, rural Britain. And, 
of course, the English team discover 
a whole heap when these guys turn 
up. 

The second piece of work, a much 
more serious piece of work, is a book 
I have coming out in February called 
The European Tribe. In 1984, just 
after I’d finished The Final Passage, 
I’d travelled from Morocco to Mos- 
cow overland on my own. It took me 
about nine months. And I wrote a 
book which is 14 essays about diffe- 
rent aspects of Europe. For 
instance, there’s an essay about 
(James Baldwin) in the south of 
France, there’s an essay about 
racialism in Mitterrand’s France. I 
was in Oslo when Desmond Tutu 
was getting his Nobel Prize, so 
there’s an essay about that and what 
happened around that. There’s an 
essay about meeting African stu- 
dents and Cubans in Moscow. The 
final essay is called The European 
Tribe which is quite autobiographi- 
cal. I felt that there were things that 
I had to say about England. There 
were things I had to say about grow- 
ing up here, and there were things I 
had to say about the England of right 
now. And I just got kind of fed up of 
waiting to distill it through fiction 
and theatre, and I thought I really 
want to say this and the only form I 
have, of my expressing this, is to 
actually just step out of fiction for a 
moment and talk direct. 
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and because nothing can be hidden from memory the 
houses in the street were in ruins. The last inhabitants 
were immigrants from lands whose destinies 

and because nothing can be hidden from memory the 
houses in the street were in ruins. The last inhabitants 
were immigrants from lands whose destinies had been 
altered by slavery. They had come, answering the call of 
their former rulers, to be menials of society. When they 
first arrived they brought laughter to the street. They 
thought a wider world had opened to them. The sun on 
the pavement, glittering bits of broken glass, dazzled 
their vision. After that first breath of the spring air, that 
early wonder, their sensations would never be so pure. 


A Hidden 


a short story 


By Ben Okri 
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and children were born; they grew up in the street; the 
world did not want them. On weekends they played 
football and listened to popular music through the open 
windows. The men bought secondhand cars (which 
never travelled far) and washed them with the family on 
Saturdays. On Sundays they painted the doors, tended 
the drooping flowers in the pots, and worshipped diffe- 
rent gods. They made friendships which did not last 
when the troubles came. They built little wooden gates 
in front of their houses. 

and all that time the inhabitants thought the world was 
growing bigger, it was actually being made smaller. The 
invisible places of the country soon located them. One 
morning they all received letters from the government. 
They read the letters, saw incomprehensible shapes of 
the future, and kept quiet. They had solitary Christ- 
mases that year. 

the winter was hardly over when two demolition hulks 
were implanted at the mouth of the street. The secon- 
dhand cars were sold off. Shadows lengthened on the 
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street, music ceased coming from the windows, and the 
children didn’t come out to play. Some of the houses had 
their electricity cut and rising damp grew wild on the 
walls. The houses which all those years had been sinking 
into decrepitude, were mysteriously quickened into rot. 
People were seen only in the mornings, when the mists 
were heavy and grey; or at night, when they wound com- 
plicated routes to avoid it being known that they lived in 
a street that was being effaced from memory. The 
inhabitants began to look out despairingly from behind 
their windows. I saw them sometimes, their faces 
squashed together, staring bewildered at the advance- 
ment of the tower blocks. 

then one by one — shamefully, like a disgraced people 
— they left. Vacated houses were quickly boarded up 
and fenced round with corrugated zinc. Street lamps 
stopped functioning. It was just as well, for it became 
unnecessary for them to pretend they did not see one 
another. Those that stayed watched as those from other 
places emptied their rubbish at the mouth of the street. 
The demolition hulks grew rust. The metal balls grew 
heavier in the air. 


then came the mob from the tower blocks and from 
other places in the city, a generation that would not find 


employment. They discovered the street and its last 
remaining inhabitants. They burned down one of the 
houses and experimented with two others. The mob, 
however, was not the real reason for the increased disap- 
pearance of the street’s inhabitants. They had to leave, 
every single one of them, because a monstrous negative 
force rose from the wild gardens of all the rotting houses. 
The children imagined all kinds of sounds in the street 
and the men dreamed of metal balls that were as large as 
the sky. The children and women stayed awake most 
nights because the street had become the repository of 
all the invisible hatred of all those who lived around, and 
who dreamed of a large playground for their children 
and a pond in the middle so the children could some- 
times see their reflections. 

when the last of them left (with their large families) I 
watched from the window and saw them in the chill of 
morning as they scuttled between house and road, carry- 
ing their radiograms, boxes of clothes, photo albums, 
and some chinoiserie. There was a lorry waiting to take 
them away. I went down among them, to console them. 
When they saw me they gave a gasp of horror. Had I 
been away for so long? Afraid that I might make their 
burden heavier, I passed on. They packed quickly and 
nervously. The lorries took them away. They had forgot- 
ten the dreams that brought them here. The roads they 
would walk on were paved with blood: how could they 
have thought of it as gold? 

after they left the rats discovered the street. When the 
rats found the gardens, the empty rotting houses, the 
cupboards infested with the purple of long-leftover 
food, they rejoiced. They screeched loudly in the discov- 
ery of so hidden a universe, of pastures so rich. 

the hatred of all those who grew more imprisoned 
within the advancing towers did not stop when the 
inhabitants disappeared. They hated the street even 
more ferociously because it was now devoid of the brand 
of human content that they had worked so hard to 
efface. 
vengefully, they brought their rubbish to the empty 
street. Packs of dogs were encouraged by canophiles to 
excrete there to their hearts’ content. Many of the dogs 
that came there were mangy, their tails stood up stiff, 
and they had no owners. I often watched the dogs that 
never formed alliances, that always ran along on their 


own, their eyes sly, their tails quick to noise. I went 
among them sometimes and found them a generally 
quiet trusting bunch of individuals. Gangs of humans 
came there too. They turned the street into their initia- 
tion ground. They excreted from place to place along the 
street. They threw things at one another. They never 
forgot to curse the former inhabitants, as though they 
were still living in the street. I passed among them some- 
times. They ignored me. 

the birds came too. They wheeled in the air and alight- 
ed on the street. Ravens, crows and starlings: there were 
so many of them sometimes that there wouldn’t be a 
single visible place on the street and rooftops besides 
their restless shapes. They often managed to infest the 
rubbish mounds with vibrant life. When they departed, 
flapping their wings and beating spirals of feathers into 
the air, they left the street and rooftops beneath them 
covered in mottled white, the true purpose of their visits. 

then the demolition hulks were retrieved from the gar- 
bage: there seemed to be no more interest in destroying 
the street, which was left to fester. Those who came to 
dump their rubbish there never needed to look, to see 
the uneven humps of rubbish formation, nor did they 
ever need to imagine the pressure of refuse on refuse, 
compressing into some unknown substance or slime: the 
distilled liquids of the street. 

sulphurous smells rose from this festeration. Pink 
mushrooms sprouted. Strange vegetable life took root 
beneath the rubbish and spread wings in the nights and 
grew rings round the street. Then this vegetable life flo- 
wered into purple and green flora, beautiful to look at 
like the fata morgana with terrible blue eyes, but they 
gave off corrosive smells that drove the dogs to a 
restricted area of the street: to the area that I dwell in, 
earthbound. To see the festerations flowers, to see them 
bloom, and to see what they flowered from, what 
liquids, to see this from one night to another: this is the 
vision at the heart of nightmare. 

from the tower blocks that surrounded the street came 
the sound of continuous wailing. Babies cried loud into 
the most serene mornings. Men and women sometimes 
threw themselves down from the heights and smashed 
their bodies on the cement lawns. Everywhere they cried 
for aspace free from history. The towers advanced. The 
street stayed fetid. 

and then! 

one night a silver chill hung over the street. Several 
people went past, away from the towers. Who were 
they? What new exodus did they represent? They grum- 
bled and cursed. Green mists formed when they 
breathed. Had they come up with a new use for their 
neglect? They didn’t stop and didn’t look. I saw that not 
one of them could hold his dignity in the midst of the sun- 
ken street. 

not one of them! 


sometimes I could hear the rain before it pattered on 
the broken pavements. That night it rained. Silvery 
drops slanted and washed down hard on the street. It 
was difficult to see into the rain. It was on such nights 
that I felt the burden of being earthbound, having to see 
it all in every grain and not see very far at all. Yes, the 
rain slanted. The rain force came beating down and dis- 
integrating streams crashed on the rooftops. The house 
shook, a section of the walls collapsed behind me. It 
rained beyond the dreams of the season. It struck me 
that cosmic phenomenon — the indifferent thing at the 
centre of boundless love — also has a function on this, 
the most forgotten planet of them all. What rain it was! 
How it poured down so all you could see was water! The 
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street flooded. Unable to flow anywhere else, it became 
a lake harbouring its own putrefaction. 

the following morning I saw that the tiles of the roof- 
tops had gone. Some of the houses had crumbled. The 
street lamps had been beaten almost parallel with the 
ground. When the water drained away, the street was 
washed brilliantly clean. Rain clean. And the rubbish 
heaps? They were all over the entrance. The street was 
blocked off with the soggy pilings of rubbish stacked so 
high that my immolation seemed complete. 

I was wrong. Later that day I heard a curious annunci- 
ation: the coughing of a car engine. Then the sound, 
agonized and insistent, climbed the refuse. Then it came 
from on high, from the rooftops, or from the heavens. It 
soon became clear that someone was having great diffi- 
culty dislodging mucus from his nose, as well as great 
persistence. Soon he burst into song, a dreadful song. 
He struck me as one who never sang at all. In this most 
unmysterious of places, he had rediscovered a use for his 
unmelodic voice. I looked out of the window. Set against 
the skyline, like an apocalyptic scarecrow, a ragged 
figure from the end of time, was the man whom I named 
the List-maker. 

he was a squat man. He had thin wisps of black hair. 
He clambered down from the heights of refuse, bringing 
wet rubbish upon his head. He took measured strides 
along the street. He must have fancied himself the disco- 
verer of a new city. He saw the street in a much cleaner 
condition than it had ever known, so I could forgive the 
ecstasy which seemed to possess him. I almost envied 
him the discovery of a place that seemed new, a fresh 
slate on which he could scratch his nature. 

one of his eyes was clotted, the other one twitched. He 
took an abnormal interest in material things like stones, 
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corals, broken glass, rubbish linings (regardless of their 
condition and what they contained), hardened — 
indeed, fossilized — pieces of dogshit. He listened to 
these objects, smelt them, laughted at them. He found 
himself somewhere to live in the back rooms of a half- 
crumbled house. If he was mad it was not in the Africa in 
his mind that he was mad. 

of all earthly creatures, only fleas have the capacity to 
irritate my insubstantial nature. There were no fleas 
before. He brought them. The smell of rats came from 
him every morning. He would shake out his coat with the 
first blessed light of dawn. The clouds which 
materialised from that coat took the form of wingless 
nightmares and haunted me. When the urge seized him 
he would thrash his coat on the street, whip it on the 
lamp posts, or he would swing it round his head in the air 
like a monstrous lasso. He created such a din that I 
sometimes waited excitedly for his own terrible cloud of 
filth to take on a centrifugal force and swing him away. 
It never happened. 

and he stayed. 

and because of him the birds, which brought flight and 
wondrous gliding, stopped coming. The street dogs also 
stopped. Even animals fear the smell of madness. 

the world did try to reach us. They hacked through 
and climbed over the mountainous entanglement of rot. 
When the explorers set eyes on the List-maker they pro- 
ceeded to beat him up. They turned out to be a later gen- 
eration of mobs from the tower blocks and other places 
in the city, a generation that would not find employ- 
ment. They had inherited the myth of the street of hate. 
They drove the List-maker into a corner. 

every new day the List-maker forgot that the street 
was no longer his to investigate, to wander around in its 
labyrinths. He didn’t notice that he was in a new situa- 
tion of danger. It was when they took to stoning him 
from the top of the mountainous refuse that I first heard 
him laughing and crying in a new insanity. To console 
him, I paid a visit. 


mi ony a) 
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hundreds of big dark rats with paranoid eyes and long 
tails scattered themselves as I came in. The walls of the 
List-maker’s abode were covered in green and grey fun- 
gus. The cracks in the walls spread like an annotated 
illumination of arteries. The ceiling was profuse with 
sentient mushrooms. Jasmines and chrysanthemums, 
long left to rot, stank from the bog-waste of the gardens. 
Christmas trees grown abnormally large twisted with 
weeping willows and ivy. His domain wearied me. I was 
anxious to leave. In the next room I heard him cough and 
blow his nose (insistently, and with courage). I sped on, 
anxious to leave, for it was doubly earthbound being 
there. I went into his room. His twitching eye gave a sour 
look in my direction. The itch seized him: he found his 
coat, thrashed it insanely on the floor and walls and 
drove me away. 

sometimes when he thought his antagonists weren’t 
around he would roam the street again: up and down, 
round and round, crawling about in imaginary cellars. 
But they watched him silently from the top of the refuse 
and they saw him as he made imaginary lists and investi- 
gated every rubbish bin lining. Then one day they left it 
in the middle of the street. 

they watched him from the top of the refuse. They 
watched him remembering that he was of the devil, 
cursed in the Bible; that his sperm was black, that he was 
descendant of an ape; remembering that he was one of 
those who tainted, took their jobs and their fathers’ 
jobs, took their women; and that he had a member big 
enough to shame the human race. 

they held their breath as they watched him going up 
and down, circling inevitably towards the rubbish bin 
lining. He got to the lining and opened it and dipped his 
hand in. His eye twitched. He brought out a bloodied 
leg: its toes were big and blue-black with a strange rot of 
the feet. He brought out a hand that was gnarled and 
withered like a twig. He brought out an arm chopped off 
at the shoulder, dangling a sticky mess of blood vessels 
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and nerves. Then he brought out the head of a black 
woman, roughly hacked, the eyes open and bloated, the 
nose cut like a harelip that had repeated itself. He 
brought them out, smelling, listening, thorough in his 
investigation. He was drawn by the temptation to list. 

his antagonists watched him from the refuse. Their 
faces had turned red with extraordinary suppressed ani- 
mation. 

the List-maker fixedly examined the parts of the 
woman’s body. He tried to fit them into a coherent pic- 
ture, a thing, and it seemed his memory utterly failed 
him. I hurried down. Why? What could Ido? When I got 
to the street he had already put the parts of the woman 
back into the lining. His eyes had gone strange: they no 
longer seemed to have any connection with his head. He 
pushed past, dragging the burdened lining behind him. 
He went round and round, in zigs and zags. I watched 
him for a sign of how long I would be condemned in this 
prison of a street that was always made new, and with the 
old things seeping from underneath. 

- suddenly one of his antagonists on the refuse threw 
up. Another one threw up as well, convulsively. Then 
they all fell to vomiting. They scrambled down the refuse 
and they were throwing up and choking all the way into 
the distance. 

the List-maker tried to fit the pieces of the woman’s 
body into a remembered shape. He tried for along time. 
After a while he no longer appeared on the street. I went 
searching for him. He was nowhere to be found. The 
street seemed to have entirely swallowed him. 

afterwards they came and demolished what was left 
standing of the crumbled houses. It was all so much, that 
with all my burden, I asked for a clear sky and a warm lit- 
tle sun like a golden eye always seeing. I slept. It rained 
a thousand times and sunned a thousand others in the 
long spaces of that sleep. I awoke as black an angel as 
I’ve always been, my wings heavy and black like all the 
sin they make me carry in their language. 

the tower blocks had been replaced with gigantic 
ones. The sky was fiery. The sun had moved perma- 
nently closer. The gigantic tower blocks were empty. At 
night I could hear only the cats wailing in ecstasy over 
the city. Nothing can be pushed beneath the surface of 
memory. There was a green lake where the street had 
been. 


The above story is taken from “Incidents at the Shrine” (Heineman. 
London. Price £9.95) by kind permission of the publisher and author. 


BEN OKRI is a young Nigerian-born writer. He has published two 
novels, “Flowers and Shadows” and “The Landscapes Within”. His 
first collection of short stories — “Incidents at the Shrine” was pub- 
lished by Heinemann. 
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Levi Tafari 
Liverpool 
Experience 


Adventerous 

But 

Dangerous 

the Liverpool experience 
is hell 

suh tek heed 

and listen 

cause a nuh 

lie me deh tell 


This concrete jungle 
them have we in 

is curupt, 

vicous, full of sin 

| dont like the way 
things running 
people exist instead 
of living 

Come mek | 

tell yuh a little 

of its history 

the main event 

it was slavery 

them did keep 

we inna captivity 

to build up their society 


Yuh see 


Living inna Liverpool 

is living in hell 

look pon the places 

were we have fe dwell 
them have we under 

a political spell 

bad housing 
Unemployment 

and the depression as well 


Now man dubs daughter, 
daughter a breed 

and them dont have nuh 
money fe the things them need 
suh man a consider 

how fe succeed 

the best thing fe 

do is sell a little weed. 
Now when the youthman 
reach out pon the street 
some dangerous people 
the youthman meets. 


The conman 

a try fe trick the youthman 
The informer 

what a wicked performer 
The Mafia 

Him a murderer 

The bully 

a terrorise everybody 

The police 

seh them a beast 

the teaf no relief 

The mugger pon the corner 
a mug the old daughter 
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The Liverpool experience 
is hell 

suh the youthman 

will have to rebel. 

Man lef home 

Cause him woman 

a moan 

and the pickney them 

a groan 


No food to eat 

but the system a cheat 

an them have fe complete 
yuh nuh see it. 

| mean 

man to man 

is so unjust 

that another one bites the dust 
Everyday the people 
them have fe cuss 

it is getting from bad 

to worse. 


Suh people start 

fe mark pools 

fe redemption 

but no draws 

nuh deh inna 

the first division 
pure frustration 
cause confusion 
then party politics 
play its tricks 

and nuff a them 

tuh lunatics 

some a them slick 
seh them eccertric 
But | man seh 

the whole a dem sick 
them get a bitch lick 
them couldn't deal 
with it an it don’t 
worth shit 

The Liverpool experience 
is dread 

that nuff man 

a guh mad inna de head. 


Living inna Liverpool 
is Tuff 

that dog an all 

a ball ruff ruff 
situation get serious 
because people just 
carn’t get enough 


Some work nine to five 
to stay alive 

and still them find 

it hard to survive 

an when pay day 
come and them get them cash 
all them see is a little 
mash, mash 

plus bills to pay 

and things fe buy 

and the cost of living 

is ever so high 

the system is telling 
the same old lie 


that there is redemption 

in the sky 

but people itis plaintosee - 
Protestants and Catholics 
don’t agree 

there is no Christian unity 
although theres two catherdrals 
inna the city. 

Yes living inna Liverpool 

is living in hell 

espically if you are 

black as well 

yuh should hear 

some a the stories that 

we can tell 

nuh wonder the youths 
them did have to rebel 


Now teh a walk 

down Granby Street 
and reason with the 
different people yuh meet 
them will all have 

a diffrent story to tell 

but the richmans heaven 
is the poormans hell 
Living inna Liverpool 

is living in hell 
Richmans heaven 

is the poormans hell 


Deliver us Jah 
Deliver us Jah 
Deliver us Jah 


LEVI TAFARI was born in England of 
Jamaican parents. He has in recent years 
earned a solid reputation as a rivetting per- 
former of dub poetry. He lives and works in 
Liverpool. His first collection of poems will 
be published shortly by Akira Press. 


~ Mammie's 
— Formatthe 
Post Office 


A short story 
by EA Markham 


She remembered it just in time and panicked; but there 
must be a way of getting the money there today. Her 
children were heartless, telling her it wasn’t necessary: 
they had no respect for the dead. 

At the Post Office, she went to the wrong end of the 
counter, and felt a fool when they directed her to the 
right queue, as if she couldn’t read; so she tried to 
explain. There were a lot of openings but most of them 
said closed, so she had to join a queue. It embarrassed 
her that all these Post Offices now had bullet-proof glass 
shutting out the customer: really, it was offensive to 
treat people like this —she was almost beginning to feel 
like a criminal. She thought of Teacher Tudy’s Post 
Ofice at home where people from the village would 
come and stand in the yard with their back to the Stables 
(which Tudy had converted to a garage) while their 
names were read out from the dining-room door. Of 
course, Mammie never had to stand in the yard; she 
would either send over Sarah or Francos; or if she didn’t 
think of it, Tudy would put the letters aside, and 
probably bring them over herself the next night. 
Queuing behind the bullet-proof glass, Mammie 
couldn’t help feeling that she’d been reduced to 
standing with her back to Teacher Tudy’s Stables, 
waiting for her name to be called out. 

When it was at last her turn, she told the boy behind 
the counter that she wanted to send some money to the 
West Indies, she wanted to send $100 home. But the boy 
pretended he didn’t understand what she was saying, 
and then asked if she wanted to send money abroad. She 
had to correct him and tell him she was sending her 
money home: that’s where she was from. She was 
indignant that first they treated you like a foreigner, and 
then they denied you your home. He was just a child, 
and she wondered why they didn’t have anyone bigger 
who could deal with the customers and understand what 
they wanted. She wanted to send $100 home. 

‘D’you want to send dollars?’ 

“Yes. Yes. A Hundred.’ 

‘$100. To the West Indies.’ 

“To Murial.’ 

“Yes. Not sure if you can do that, actually. 

Look, Ill just. . .’ 

‘And I’m in a hurry.’ 
He was just moving off, apparently to look for some- 
thing, and stopped, ‘Look, I’ve just got to check on this, 
all right?’ 

“Yes. Go ahead. As long as it gets there ina 

hurry.’ 

“You'll have to send it by Telegraph in that 


SHORT STORY 


) 


case. Can you. . . just hangon.. . 

He reached under the counter and took out a form. ‘T’ll 

just go and check on the rates. If you’ll just fill out this 

meanwhile.’ He slipped the form under the bullet-proof 
glass, and told her to fill out both sides. 

Mammie took the form and started searching for her 
glasses. And after all that, the form didn’t make sense. 
It was all to do with people sending money to 
Bangladesh and Pakistan, and not one word about the 
West Indies; so the young fellow must have given her 
the wrong form. 

When he came back — with a big book — Mammie 
returned the form and asked for one for the West Indies; 
and he said it didn’t matter: West Indies was the same as 
Bangladesh. It was the first time in her life she’d ever 
heard anyone say that the West Indies, where she was 
born and grew up and where all her family came from 
and where her mother and the rest of her relations died 
and were buried, was the same as Bangladesh which was 
somewhere in India, where the people were Indian, and 
she’d never set foot in her life. But she kept all this to 
herself, and filled out the form nevertheless. 

She put down Murial’s name. Murial didn’t live in a 
“Road or Street’; she lived in the village (She had a 
lovely house in the village ), so Mammie had to leave out 
that line and go right on to ‘Village or Town’ and 
‘Country of Destination’ having again left out ‘District, 
State or Province’. While she was doing this, someone 
pushed her to one side as if she was a beggar, and took 
her place; but she wasn’t going to argue with any of 
them. 

On the other side of the form, she had to make a 
decision. Murial wasn’t a dependant, so that took care 
of that. She was tempted to sign her name under 
purpose of payment, but the money had nothing to do 
with: 

a) for goods imported into the UK up to £50 in 
value. . . subject to the possession of an import 
licence if necessary; 

b) of subscriptions and entrance fees to clubs/ 
societies other than for travel services up to £50 
per year per club/society; 

c) of maintenance payments under Orders of Court; 

d)  insettlement of commercial and professional 
debts up to £50 (See paragraph below). 


She was sending the money to repair her uncle’s 
headstone and to weed the family plot. As Murial was 
kind enough to look after her affairs at home, Mammie 
thought it might upset her if she sent the money as 
PAYMENT, for Murial wasn’t someone she employed, 
Murial was a friend. So in the end, she entered it under 
CASH GIFT. 

The boy took the Form and said she’d have to send it 
in pounds, and they could change it at the other end. 
That was all right. Then he started filling out another 
form, checking with his book, and showing it to the man 
working next to him, so that the whole world would 
soon know her business. Then he looked up and smiled 
at her, and asked if it was urgente” 

The boy was a fool, she had already told him it was 
urgent. 

7) hen:-that ihbe:s: 
SEVEN TWENTY. That would be. . 
OK?’ 

He was crazy. She had £30 which was plenty. He was 

joking. 


. £45.50 plus THREE and 
eA A Pe 
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‘You joking?’ 
OLTVS ans. 
‘Last time it cost only £24. Or Twenty Three.’ 


Then he said something that she didn’t really follow. 
So she asked him to repeat it, because then he’d surely 
find out his mistake. 

He was treating her like a child now. “That’ll be 
£45.50 for the $100. And there’s THREE POUNDS 
charge for sending it urgently. You want it urgent, don’t 
you. 

oY CSS, ” 

‘. . .and then there’s the message, and that’s going 
to cost you another. . .’ 

‘Cut it out. Cut out the message.’ The message 
wasn’t important. 

The message itself was at all right, the message was 
Tree riyut, tes 

Mammie wanted the message out. 

He read as he crossed it out “THIS IS TO WEED 
THE HEAD-STONES.’ 

‘Not weed. To weed the graves.’ 

‘Yes, well it don’t matter now, I’ve crossed. . .’ 
‘It does matter. I’m not illiterate. You can’t weed 
the head-stones, you repair them.’ 

‘It doesn’t cost any more, it’s the address that’s 
expensive. Look, do you have tosendit. . .It’dbe 
cheaper by Telegraph Letter.’ 

‘Will it get there today?’ 

His friend, working next to him made acomment and 
laughed, but the young lad himself didn’t laugh. He 
came very close to the glass and she didn’t like his look. 

‘It'll get there in a few days. I mean, it’s not exactly 

urgent, is it?’ 

‘All right, all right.’ 

“You'll send it the cheaper way?’ 

‘Tt’s all right, ll go to another Post Office.’ 

That time he was very rude. 

‘It didn’t cost so much last time,’ 
Mammie wasn’t going to be defeated. But by then he 
was dealing with another customer, complaining. 


She was too busy to go to the other Post Office now; 
she had to go home to put on the dinner, in case anyone 
dropped by; she had to look after the living as well as the 
dead the quick and the dead: she smiled to herself. The 
joke pleased her. It occurred to her then that at the Post 
Office she had just said ‘Dollars’ to the young lad; she 
didn’t specify West Indian Dollars which were only 
about Four Shillings and Twopence, which would be less 
than 25p in the new money (at least, that’s what it was in 
the old days). Last year, it had only cost her £24 to send 
the money to Murial. At the Post Office. This year, she 
was prepared to allow for another £4 for inflation and 
for Telegraphingit. . . Unless the boy was talking about 
some other dollar; but he must know she was West 
Indian, even though he wasn’t qualified to work behind 
the bullet-proof glass. But what could she do; she was 
tired: her mother would have to wait another day, 
choking in grass. 

The above story is taken from ‘Something Unusual’ (Ambit Books, 
London. Pricé £3.95) by kind permission of the publisher and author. 


E.A. MARKHAM was born in Montserrat. He has been living in 
Britain and Europe since the 1950’s. He is a poet, broadcaster, short 
story writer and literary editor. His most recent publications are 
“Living In Disguise” (poetry) published by Anvil Press and 
“Something Unusual” (short stories). 
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E A Markham 
Herstory 


(Interpreting her look. The ‘interpreter’ 
is not young; the supposed speaker is older) 


My name is easy to pronounce, isn’t it? 

— reward for being young and gliding © 
towards the heart of the world. History 

of a family helped us to travel with travelling 
as an option. Though we hoped, by luck, 

to arrive somewhere. And after these 30 years 
sojourn, no one will say if this has happened. 


Sons seemed designed to ease the travel: 
we were young, could produce our own army, 
could translate dreams into marks in the dust 

(a flight 
of fancy which warmed some who shuddered in the 
ship, 

panicked in aircraft). 

They say it would take time: we were prepared 
better than ancestors. | forget 
if they were right. Now, children have grey hairs 
and rest between journeys. 


And here | am, half by choice, visited 

by family. |am at home, they say: others 

with difficult names, manage exile. My speech 

is recognizable; grown men with casualness 

of boys call me mother. They do it 

eating grapes at my table; without comment work- 
ing out 

riddles at the foot of the bed. 


And from time to time something stirs 

in them, like the days before they were here 

when we trickled in from the edge, 

from the foot of a body whose face 

was still in the clouds, with words primed to con- 
quer 

territory hard as this. . . 

Now they come to average violence 

done to a stranger — that far woman 

separated from family; this man — this T.V. face — 
exiled in his own country, hospitalized, 

yet young enough to be photographed, for love 

to have old meanings. . . 

Their freedom is what these children 

half-strive for. They are skilled in grand 

impossible names, not like mine. 

Too late for me to dissent. But children 

have children: there’s comfort in that. 


THEATRE 


hile I had been with the 
W National Theatre, signific- 
ant developments had 


been taking place amongst the com- 
munity of black actors. Frank 
Cousins, who had decided to set up 
his own theatre company, had suc- 
ceeded in doing so. It was called 
Dark and Light Theatre Company. 
| Between 1971 and 1973 when I left 
the National, he had already pre- 
sented a substantial number of pro- 
ductions: Blood Knot by Athol 
Fugard, directed by Charles Leigh- 
Bennett; Evolution of the Blues by 
Jon Hendricks directed by George 
Margo; Kataki, by Shiman Wincal- 
bert directed by Basil Ashmore; a 
double-bill consisting of The Slave 
by Leroi Jones and The Tenant by 
Richard Crone, directed by Ian 
Wooldridge; Raas by Robert Lamb, 
adapted and directed by Charles 
Hyatt; and a children’s Christmas 
show, Anansi and Brer Englishman 
by Manley Young, directed by 
Yvonne Jones. Temba Theatre 
Company, whose artistic director 
was Alton Khumalo, the South Afri- 
can actor and my contemporary at 
the Royal Shakespeare Company, 
was altogether more radical, con- 
centrating on plays born out of the 
South African experience. 

These theatre groups aimed to put 
on plays by black authors, or plays 
which dealt with black people’s con- 
dition, works which were seldom, if 
ever, produced on the English stage. 
This would provide employment for 
a few of the black people in the pro- 
fession who seemed permanently 
out of work. Black characters only 
appeared as lone figures in what was 
essentially a white scenario, as in 
Cato Street, A Taste of Honey or The 
Hostage. Indeed, at the National, 
this was also the case with Tyger. In 
two years Frank Cousins and Alton 
Khumalo had produced more plays 
by African or Afro-American writ- 
ers than had been attempted by the 
English theatre in the previous 
twenty-five years (to my knowledge, 
only seven: Moon on a Rainbow 
Shawl by Errol John, at the Royal 
Court; The Road by Wole Soyinka, 
at the Theatre Royal, Stratford 
East; A Raisin in the Sun by Lorraine 
Hansberry; Black Pieces at the ICA; 
As Times Goes By at the Edinburgh 
Festival and the Royal Court 
Theatre; and my two musicals, Jack 
of Spades and Sit Down Banna). 
Khumalo and Cousins were 
demonstrating what mainstream 
English theatre should be doing, 
bringing to English audiences the 
work of black writers. That this 


BEATON 


BUT UNBOWED 


And then 
the West End 


Black Theatre in the ‘70s 
by Norman Beaton 


would lead to the eventual fragmen- 
tation of the theatre was inevitable. 
The establishment of venues like the 
Almost Free, the Soho Poly and the 
Open Space had already heralded 
the break away from mainstream 
theatre. 


The other significant develop- 
ment was the growing stature of 
Louis Mahoney within Equity. 
Louis had worked with me in 
O’Brien’s Murderous Angels in 
Dublin, and we had spent many 
nights talking with Yemi Adjibade 
about the depressing state of affairs 
affecting black members. Louis was 
determined to get a black section 


going. It was the man’s inherent 
political awareness which prodded, 
cajoled and eventually forced black 
members (and the General Council) 
to see that, equality or no equality, 
we were getting an extremely raw 
deal. 

The early strivings of Cousins, 
Khumalo and Mahoney were to 
have significant repercussions in the 
development of Black Theatre in the 
next decade. Had it not been for 
their departure from the status quo, 
black members would still be the 
victims of the stultifying attitude of 
Laissez-faire. 

Leaving the National was less 
traumatic than I had imagined it 
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6 FEBRUARY—7 MARCH 


OGRAPESWeBLAGK 


mms AN EAST END FAMILY DRAMA en 


BY TUNDE IKOLI 


STARRING JILL GASCOINE, GARY McDONALD, 
CHRIS TUMMINGS, KATE WILLIAMS 


Rose Leaves the father of her two sons while he is in prison and the boys are 


sent to children’s home. Years later, the eldest tries to hold a family reunion 
... SCRAPE OFF THE BLACK is a tough story told with flashes of East End 
humour by Whitechapel born Tundi Ikoli. 


Performances Monday — Saturday at 8pm 
Press Night Tuesday 10 February at 7.30pm 
Prices £2, £4, £6 
Concessions £1 for any seat Monday — Thursday bookable 
in advance for students, claimants, and senior citizens 
HALF PRICE SHOWS 6-12 February £1, £2, £3. 


COMING SOON! 
26 MARCH—2 MAY 


THIS IS MY DREAM 


The life story of the legendary star JOSEPHINE BAKER 


Josephine Baker rose from an American slum to conquer Paris in the 
twenties. A freedom fighter for the black cause and secret agent during 
World War II she was irresistable and extraordinary. She remains one of 
the world’s greatest entertainers. 


Starring Joanne Campbell as Josephine 


uii3-Vity ROYAL STRATFORD EAST 


SVC VSSES)SQUARE LONDON EI5 BOX OFFICE 01-534 0310 


would be. Ros and I had bought the 
lease on a flat in Redburn Street, 
Chelsea and I was busy rewriting my 
musical. A month later I was asked 
to go and see Anthony Richardson 
to take over from Lon Satton when 
his production of The Threepenny 
Opera transferred from the Prince of 
Wales to the Piccadilly. The role was 
that of the narrator, and I would be 
working with Hermione Baddeley, 
Annie Ross, Barbara Windsor, Joe 
Melia, and Ronald Radd now, 
unhappily, deceased. 

On the opening night ‘Toti’ Bad- 
deley said to me, ‘My darling, you’re 
going to be superb.’ 

Everyone seemed pleased with 
my performance and, at the end of 
the play, dressed in a huge coat of 
silver fox, I escorted Toti back to her 
flat where she and her flatmate, 
Lady Joan Assheton Smyth, were 
throwing a party for the company 
and practically every other actor in 
the West End. Toti and I became 
great friends and we began col- 
laborating on a revue which would 
star the two of us. We worked 
relentlessly for three months on it, 
but could find no management pre- 
pared to produce it. 

Some years before, I had written a 
story about Elfinfloflam a little black 
monkey in the heart of the jungle. 
The BBC had approached me to pre- 
sent a week of Play School and I told 
Cynthia Feldgate, the producer, 
about my story. She read it and liked 
it and asked me to do some more. So 
I wrote some more stories and read 
them on the programme. It turned 
out to be the only time my work 
would be produced on BBC televi- 
sion. 

I was invited to do a reading of a 
play called Signs of the Times. Ken- 
neth More was taking the lead and 
the cast included Dennis ‘Slim’ 
Ramsden, and Lisa Goddard. I was 
playing the role of Dr Danga Man- 
baba, the prime minister of an Afri- 
' can republic. Kenneth was a corres- 
pondent for a daily newspaper. He 
dealt with horoscopes. Slim was his 
editor and Lisa was his girlfriend. 
The predictions of Mr More were to 
prove of vital importance to the con- 
duct of the political and financial 
affairs of the country Manbaba was 
running, and his arrival in Britain 
was to trigger off all sorts of mayhem 
in Mr More’s London flat. We 
toured the Alexandra Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, the King’s, Southsea, the 
Theatre Royal, Brighton, before 
settling in to the Vaudeville Theatre 
in the Strand. Kenneth was a 
‘player’, the highest compliment I 


can give to any actor. 

Some weeks into our run at the 
Vaudeville, Kenneth decided to 
‘pull a stroke’ on me, that is to say, 
try and upstage me or do or say 
something which would throw me. 
As Dr Manbaba J arrived in his flat 
looking menacing. I then had to 
threaten him and his editor with a 
wicked-looking kris (knife). On this 
particular night everything was 
going to plan. I made my first entr- 
ance into the flat, looking menacing, 
then produced my kris from its scab- 
bard. Kenny’s line was ‘Good God, 
he’s got a knife.’ On this particular 
night he said, ‘Good God, he’s pul- 
led out his chopper.’ Slim Ramsden 
fell into the bookcase. I went up. I’d 
gone. I turned upstage shoulders 
heaving and every time I turned 
round to look into those innocent 
blue eyes, I had to turn upstage and 
fell about trying to regain my com- 
posure. 

One evening after the show, I had 
gone out on the beverage and had 
run into a piece of scaffolding in 
Greek Street. Next morning my 
forehead was bruised and all the 
make up in the world couldn’t dis- 
guise it. As Dr Manbaba I wore a tall 
Nigerian hat. To cover my bruise, I 
decided to pull the hat right over my 
forehead and let it rest two inches 
above my eyebrows. It looked 
ridiculous but I was not going on 
stage with a huge bump on my 
forehead. On my entrance Kenny’s 
line was, ‘Dr Manbaba I presume’. 
On my entrance Kenny said ‘Dr 
Manbaba. . .’ and then fell over the 
set. ‘Slim’ Ramsden fell once more 
into the bookcase and after that the 
scene was unplayable. Every time 
Kenny looked at me with my hat two 
inches above my forehead, he ‘corp- 
sed’. Neither he nor Slim could look 
at me. They were in stiches. I had got 
my revenge. Unusually, this jollifi- 
cation communicated itself to the 
audience. I suppose this offstage 
figure of Dr Manbaba who was sup- 
posed to be an ogre, arriving on 
stage looking like an idiot had the 
same effect on the audience as it did 
on my two fellow players. It wasn’t 
what was written, much less what 
was directed. But there we were. 

After the show, I was summoned 
to Mr More’s dressing-room. I 
figured I was going to get a telling 
off. I knocked on the door. 

‘Come in.’ 

As I entered, he started laughing 
in earnest. Every time he tried to 
speak, he broke out into a gale of 
laughter. Eventually he © said, 
‘Danga, you wicked fellow, what- 
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ever made you think of that? 
Wicked, wicked.’ He fell about 
again. If he thought that was profes- 
sional upstaging, I'd keep quiet 
about my reason’s. ‘OK Danga. OK. 
Truce. Have some champagne.’ We 
drank. ‘Let’s go to Churchill’s shall 
we?’ he said. ‘Have some more of 
the bubbly and we can go over to my 
flat, what?’ 

‘Great’, I said. ‘T’ll follow you.’ I 
was pushing a silver grey 220S Mer- 
cedes at the time. It was virtually 
brand new as the owner who had 
bought it in 1960, had used it for a 
year and then gone back to the Con- 
tinent, leaving it in the charge of a 
mechanic friend of mine named 
Laertes France who was at some 
given stage empowered to sell it. 

We went to Churchill’s. Kenny 
bought a couple of magnums. We sat 
with a bevy of lovely ladies. I got 
drunk, fell asleep in the Merc and 
missed the party at Kenny’s. 

I had by this time left Ros. Now I 
knew who I was. I was an actor, 
perhaps one of the most successful in 
London. When she started shaking 
and trembling in apprehension 
because her parents were coming to 
visit us at our flat, and she asked me 
to move out for a couple of days, I 
figured, forget it. I had carved a 
niche for myself in British society. 
Looking back over my life in the 
thirteen years I’d been in Britain, I 
had become a recognised writer, a 
composer of music and an estab- 
lished actor, a presenter of television 
series ranging from news to chil- 
dren’s programmes. I was in my sec- 
ond West End play. I was a 
respected and active member of 
Equity. I could number among my 
friends and acquaintances, Laur- 
ence Olivier, Joan Plowright, John 
Dexter, Jonathan Miller, Vanessa 
Redgrave, Hermione Baddeley, 
Annie Ross, Barbara Windsor, 
Kenny Lynch and a whole host of 
up-front theatre folk. 

Ros had become very taken with 
Germaine Greer’s The Female 
Eunuch and I had modified my 
Guyanese machismo in sympathy 
and understanding with a 
philosophy which was saying to 
women that they were the largest 
exploited people in the white man’s 
world. But her reaction to her 
parents meeting me and finding out 
that we were living together, made 
me feel that for all her socialist prin- 
ciples, she was living a lie. I moved 
out. 

By 1974 it had become clear to me 
that something would have to be 
done to give Black theatre a more 
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radical and revolutionary image, 
and that image had to be largely indi- 
genous. At the end of 1974 I had 
been asked by Frank Cousins to 
become the artistic director of Dark 
and Light Theatre and, after some 
hesitation I accepted. Frank wanted 
to involve Rufus Collins in the 
theatre while I was interested in 
including Jamal Ali in the team. 

Rufus, Jamal and I spoke exten- 
sively to local community leaders 
like Courtney Laws, René Webb 
and Ashton Gibson,-with a view to 
finding out what people in the com- 
munity would want out of a theatre. 
We knew that young black people 
were angry, but it wasn’t until we 
had what was virtually a tutorial 
from Dr Ashton Gibson, that I 
realised the degree of alienation 
which the Brixton community felt. 
Phrases like the ‘front line’ were 
alien to me. Although both of my 
plays had addressed themselves to 
some of the problems of the Black 
community in Liverpool and Lon- 
don, they were mostly about middle- 
class black people. 

I had seen Jamal’s Black feet in the 
snow, a reggae opera, on the BBC’s 
Open Door programme. It was a 
powerful polemic laced with the 
apocalyptic poetical images which 
are Jamal’s forte as a poet. Of all our 
emerging writers I felt that Jamal 
was the person who had his fingers 
firmly on the pulse of the people. He 
had been one of the directors of 
RAPP, the Radical Alliance of 
Poets and Players, a group which 
had encouraged younger poets like 
Linton Kwesi Johnson and Benja- 
min Zephaniah. I had seen Rufus at 
the Roundhouse as a member of the 
La Mama Theatre. A _ powerful 
actor, he had come to this country 
with a theatre group which had 
decided, as part of its method of 
working, to come into the audience 
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and confront them with dialogue and 
hard-hitting questions. Their way of 
working shocked complacent British 
audiences. I felt that his experience 
with them would be of immense 
value to the theatre. 

After some debate we decided to 
change the name of the theatre from 
the Dark and Light to the Black 
Theatre of Brixton (BTB). We cal- 
led it the Black Theatre because we 
wanted black people to have a 
theatre with which they could 
unequivocally identify. In that sense 
the establishment of the BTB was an 
overt political decision. We prop- 
osed to continue working in the 
home of the Dark and Light at 
Longfield Hall in Knatchbull Road, 
Brixton. 

First a community theatre had to 
be initiated. We -would train the 
youth in the community in all theat- 
rical skills, artistic and technical. 
The artistic projects would involve 
workshops in drama, dance and 
body movement, music, literature 
and elocution. The next objective 
was to actively involve the whole 
community by regular consultations 
on the kind of work they wanted to 
see. We would also tour clubs, 
schools and youth centres. As well as 
this we proposed to do street 
theatre. Jamal was placed in charge 
of the Community Theatre Project. 
His letter to the Arts Council of May 
1975 asserted: 


Our principal aim for youth, 
especially black youth, is to 
bring them off the street and 
give self-expression and confi- 
dence. The problems of the 
street of Brixton, the mug- 
gings, the violence, vandalism 
etc., which we see daily will 
not be solved by our efforts 
alone, but at least we hope to 
try and alleviate these by using 
the therapy with which we are 
well acquainted. 


The community theatre was look- 
ing for a grant to meet the shortfall 
of £10,000 in our budget. In all, 
£12,000 would be expended on 
equipment of all kinds, and would 
cover telephone and_ postage, 
administration and other accounting 
and legal expenses and the salaries 
of seven part-time instructors. Our 
expected receipts were £2,000. 

Another area of our activity 
would carry on where Dark and 
Light had left off. It would ensure 
the employment of 36 actors, mainly 
black. The corpus of work would 
provide both actors and audience 


with plays of international stature. 
Among the five we proposed in our 
first season, we included a revival of 
Play Mas by Mustapha Matura, and 
Jumbie Street March by T. Bone Wil- 
son. We were also concerned to 
carry on touring the places visited by 
Dark and Light as we had letters 
from a number of provincial venues 
asking to see more of our produc- 
tions. The budget for this season was 
£40,000. 


Of course, the whole project was 
regarded by the Arts Council and 
the Borough of Lambeth as pie in 
the sky. Our aims ran into resistance 
when it came to funding. Early in 
1975 we had asked for initial funding 
to do a series of Sunday afternoon 
shows in the parks and to perform 
the same programme in the theatre. 
The Arts Council, as promised, 
weighed in with £1,200. The 
Borough of Lambeth, at a tripartite 
meeting with the CRE, promised to 
match that sum. At the next meeting 
we had with Mr John Pinks, Lam- 
beth’s representative, that commit- 
ment had been reduced to £500. We 
had engaged a steel band, an African 
percussion group and had eleven 
people in our theatre company. We 
had been booked to do nine shows. 
We would therefore be receiving less 
than £200 for each performance. Ina 
state of fury over Lambeth’s cyni- 
cism, Jamal and I decided to put ona 
programme which would reflect the 
black man’s rage against the betrayal 
he was experiencing in most of his 
dealings with the white man. Jamal 
read two of his more trenchant 
works employing evocative words 
like ‘blood’ and ‘dread’, also such 
euphemisms as ‘honky’ and ‘pigs’. I 
dusted off my copy of Baldwin’s 
Going to Meet the Man and read the 
section in which the lynching, castra- 
tion and burning of a black man is 
described in graphic, gory detail. We 
invoked American ‘street’ theatre. 
We jostled and harangued the Sun- 
day afternoon park audience con- 
sisting mainly of middle-aged and 
elderly white people along with a 
smattering of newspaper reporters. 

The reviews of the programme 
were hostile to say the least. It was 
amusing that two of the old dears 
interviewed, when asked if they 
found the show offensive replied, 
‘Oh no, not in the least. We enjoyed 
ourselves. We. liked the music and 
dancing.’ 

The next day I got a phone call 
from John Pinks, expressing his hor- 
ror at what was going on in the 
parks. I asked him what he expected 


tor £500? He asked Jamal and I to go 
easy on the content of the prog- 
ramme, but we couldn’t find it in our 
hearts to do so. The BTB then 
endured Lambeth’s own programme 
of harassment, which eventually 
forced us to vacate our theatre pre- 
mises. Six months later we had to 
take the Borough of Lambeth to the 
Race Relations Board for racial dis- 
crimination. No one in the council 
believed Jamal, Rufus or me until 
the Board’s inspector called for a 
meeting with Lambeth and the 
theatre directors to investigate our 
charges. We withdrew our charges, 
however, when Lambeth allowed us 
to carry on after all, though for a 
while only. 

Our second theatrical venue was 
the Roundhouse. We booked it for a 
week. We called ourselves the 
‘Black Theatre of Brixton in Exile at 
the Roundhouse.’ The programme 
was called “Black Explosion’, and 
was described as follows: 


This is a Black Theatre of Brix- 
ton Workshop Production and 
is a collection of ideas, writings 
and improvisations by the 
BTB Company. It is executed 
through mime, music, dance, 
poetry and drama. It is a 
shocking revelation of a 
people alienated from their 
roots, and of their struggle for 
freedom, first from _ their 
reflection of cultural imposi- 
tion and, as times goes by, 
their total entrapment in a cor- 
ruptive society of haves and 
have nots. From unsophisti- 
cated bondage to sophisticated 
bondage is a more apt descrip- 
tion of the entire BTB prog- 
ramme. 


We gave work to thirteen of our 
actors for a week, engaged another 
black acting group called the Wall 
Theatre Company, Ebony Steel 
Band, Gloria Cameron’s’ Folk 
Group, The Funkees, the folk singer 
Major Wiley, the Fullgospel Sin- 
gers, Alex Pascal, Assegai, Kandi- 
date, Derek Griffiths, Marsha Hunt, 
Cymande and 90° Inclusive. It was a 
staggering achievement to success- 
fully produce a festival of this nature 
with little or no money, and one has 
to pay tribute to the trust we built up 
with the black community of Brix- 
ton, actors and other performers. 

Of course, cut off from Brixton, 
our community and other theatrical 
programmes had to be abandoned. 
We existed by doing plays which 
were financed as projects by the Arts 
Council. When we became inactive 


in 1977, the BTB had also produced 
Twisted Knot at Longfield Hall, 
Dark Days Light Nights also by 
Jamal Ali, Jumbie Street March by 
T.Bone Wiilson and Father Forgive 
Them by Aubrey Legal Miller at the 
ICA, Jolly Green Soldier with Chris 
Jagger and Rufus Collins, Jericho by 
Jamal Ali at Battersea Arts Centre 
and the Young Vic, Separate Classes 
at the Roundhouse, The Treatment 
at the Soho Poly and Seduced by Jimi 
Rand at the Young Vic. 

By 1976, our second year, nearly 
every London critic was saying this 
was the kind of work which ‘black 
theatre’ should be all about. Essen- 
tially a poet, Jamal Ali is also highly 
political. His work stems from the 
awareness of his black roots along 
with his awareness of how the soci- 
ety he lives in proceeds to truncate 
those roots. His work is the only 
innovative black theatrical writing to 
come out of British theatre in the last 
12 years, because with Twisted Knot, 
Dark Days Light Nights and Jericho 
he created a ‘Theatre of conflict’. Ali 
is the eyes and ears of the working- 
class black man. Unfortunately, a 
great many of those black people 
who should be _ working are 
unemployed. His work tells us with 
either raucous humour or savage 
violence why many of our people are 
on the front line of the inner city: 
why they are drop-outs; petty crimi- 
nals and prostitutes, what cir- 
cumstances of frustration lead many 
of them to be classified as mad and 
incarcerated as schizophrenics. He is 
a romantic. His plays search for 
truth and an affirmation of love and 
racial tolerance. He achieves these 
ends by the emotional and societal 
conflicts he sets up in his plays. 

It would be true to say that with- 
out Jamal there would have been no 
foundation for what is nowadays cal- 
led black theatre. Whether or not 
Mustapha Matura or Farrukh 
Dhondy declare themselves to be 
black as the ace of spades, they can 
only write about black men of Afri- 
can descent from the position of one 
removed: no one whose ancestors 
have not been through the 
traumatising and degrading regimen 
of slavery can really understand why 
black men laugh, cry, behave like 
idiots, and even shun responsibility. 
They can never understand that in 
many case it is part of the black 
man’s survival kit. 

When I directed Jimi Rand’s 
Seduced at the Young Vic, Mike 
Phillips said we had come to Water- 
loo only to lose our roots. This was 
not the case. Seduced was the hon- 


ourable attempt by one of our most 
experienced writers to present the 
conflict from another perspective. It 
was saying that the conflicts black 
people face are not the prerogative 
of the front line. It would be danger- 
ous to espouse the view that the only 
interesting black people inhabit the 
ghetto. Interesting black people 
come from every stratum in society. 
They work hard, pay taxes and 
National Insurance, own their own 
homes and cars, send their children 
to private schools and universities. 
To espouse a view that somehow 
black theatre doesn’t include people 
like these in dangerous nonsense. 

It is a view however, which seems 
to be enshrined in white perceptions 
of black theatre. In an article by 
Rosalind Carne in the Guardian in 
1982, Michael Abbensetts admitted 
that his ‘life does not revolve around 
white hostility and confrontations 
with the police’. When Abbensetts 
writes a play like In the Mood and 
Samba or creates a character like 
Everton Bennett in Empire Road, 
he is quite clearly stating the obvi- 
ous. He is saying that the middle- 
class, well-heeled people in my play 
are people I know about. Their lives 
are full of conflict. It is not however 
the ghetto conflict of bricks and 
stones and petrol bombs. It is an 
essentially middle-class conflict of 
thwarted ambition, or the search for 
truth, identity or reality. This is no 
less valid an area of conflict than the 
young West Indian or British black 
trying to deal with his own crisis in 
the battle-scarred ghetto. It is 
merely different. It is, in fact, the 
other side of the same coin. 

It is interesting to note that 
Abbensetts was the only writer to 
address himself to the conflicts, ten- 
sions and pressures surrounding 
both black communities, Asian and 
Afro-Caribbean. He tried to suggest 
a solution to the racial divide 
through the device of an interracial 
romance, where a young British- 
born West Indian and an Asian girl 
fall in love and eventually get mar- 
ried. In the real world, of course, the 
girl’s father would have killed her. 

However, a person who calls him- 
self a writer is a recorder and seeker 
of truth. In my opinion, Michael 
Abbensetts has not as yet been pre- 
pared to face some of those truths 
head on. Maybe the spate of violent 
confrontations between the black 
community and the forces of law and 
order, over continuing situations of 
government inspired harassment 
may force him to come to terms with 
these essential truths. 
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I have been in three of Mustapha 
Matura’s plays. These were Play 
Mas in 1974, Rum and Coca Cola in 
1976 and Nice in 1979. Mustapha is 
easily the most lyrical of the play- 
wrights to come from the West 
Indies. His speeches and situations 
develop in elliptical rhythms, seem- 
ing to come back to the original 
statement but expressed in a permu- 
tation of the first. He developes 
speeches or situations in a series of 
ever increasing circles. It is beautiful 
writing, easy on the ear and 
extremely funny. Yet I have never 
been convinced that Mustapha has 
any respect for, or sympathy with 
the dynamic of the black man, 
whether he be in the Caribbean or in 
England. I sometimes feel that like 
many non-African writers he por- 
trays the character the black man 
presents to the world for his own 
self-preservation and not what the 
man essentially is. I don’t believe 
that Mustapha likes or has any 
respect for black people of African 
descent. With the work of the 
brothers Naipaul in mind, I some- 
times wonder if any Indian from the 
Caribbean likes, or respects their 
West Indian brethren. Bearing in 
mind also, what my campus room- 
mate Meiwa Persaud, a_ high 
Brahmin, said to me, that the devil 
recorded in the Hindu bible is a 
black man, I also have to speculate 
that many Asians can bear no good 
will towards kinky-haired black 
people as a result of religious convic- 
tions. The true test of racial har- 
mony is, to use an emotive term, 
miscegenation. Indians resolutely 
refuse to mix their blood with any 
but their own people. Their religious 
beliefs and their system of caste clas- 
sification, preclude any _ such 
osmosis. In India there have been 
people who have legitimately mixed 
with Whites who have come to be 
known as Eurasians. In Guyana 
those who have made children with 
Blacks are called duglahs. In the Bri- 
tain in which I live, this kind of inter- 
breeding is quite remote. I therefore 
have to wonder which Asian blacks 
can legitimately write for the Afri- 
can black if his people are so resol- 
utely opposed to intermarriage. 

In Rum and Coca Cola, one of the 
best plays I have ever been in, Mat- 
ura sets up an excellent classical situ- 
ation where the old calypso champ- 
ion, Creator, a disillusioned, embit- 
tered, middle-aged man, sets out to 
show the young apprentice calypso- 
nian the ropes of composition and 
writing material strong enough to 
enable him to become calypso 


champion at Carnival time. As the 
play develops, we see a bond of 
affection being forged between the 
two men. Creator, apparently the 
dominant personality of the partner- 
ship in the first half of the play, 
realises his dependence on _ the 
younger man as the relationship 
progresses. When the young man 
confides he has found a young white 
tourist girl who intends’to send for 
him when she goes to America, 
Creator, in a fit of jealousy, kills the 
girl. In an act of remorse he commits 
suicide by walking into the sea. Itisa 
very powerful piece, but for the life 
of me I cannot understand why a 
white woman is used as the catalyst 
that causes the older man to commit 
murder and suicide. The same 
applies to Nice. Here, a fairly unedu- 
cated but ‘nice’ black man, on his 
arrival in Brixton, determines to be 
nice to everyone including police- 
men. His niceness and his sexual 
prowess cause him to be pursued by 
three white women. He becomes the 
pimp of two of them and the regular 
lover of the third, who happens to be 
his landlady. 

I really cannot understand Mus- 
tapha’s preoccupation with black 
men and white women. Of course it 
happens, but in my experience it’s 
more a brief for middle-class rather 
than working-class blacks. What- 
ever reservations I may have about 
the work of these three men, it is 
clear that the West Indian commun- 
ity has produced three extremely 
fine playwrights who have left their 
mark on the British literary scene. 
However, black theatre as it is today 
was the creation of the three direc- 
tors of the Black Theatre of Brixton 
and the Temba Theatre Company. 
More than Temba, however, our 
work as directors, writers and actors 
was to inspire the present generation 
of younger actors and writers who 
have since forced large fringe venues 
like the Riverside studios, the Tricy- 
cle Theatre and the Theatre Royal, 
Stratford East, to acknowledge the 
presence of a growing body of excel- 
lent non-white actors and a black 
audience which is prepared to come 
and see their work. 

The above extract is taken from “Beaton But 
Unbowed” (Methuen. London. Price £9.95) 


by kind permission of the publisher and 
author. 


NORMAN BEATON was born in Guyana. 
He came to Britain in the mid-sixties. He is 
one of Britain’s leading black actors. His 
autobiography, “Beaton But Unbowed” was 
recently published by Methuen. 


Clive H Webster 
That Was Then, This ls Now 


You know of Marcus, 
You know of Booker T.; 
You know of Harriet 
And W.E.B. 


And you know of Martin, 
And you know of Fannie Lou, 
Of Angela, H. ‘Rap’ and Kwame Ture. 


You know of all the ‘Panthers’, 
(were you not one yourself?). 
You know their politics; 

The C.I.A, the F.B.1. — 

You know their ‘poli-tricks’. 


You can document the riots, 

You have registered all the raids; 

You know of every effort black people have made 
In America. 


You talk of Cuba, 

You talk of ‘Fidel’; 

Che is your hero, 

You know him well. 

You can read between lines on Israel, 
The Lebanon. 

You argue on Algeria 

And Franz Fanon. 


And when you articulate Africa! 

Of Egypt, art, of gold. 

Of people taken, of people sold; 

Sown as slaves and the seed of slaves — 
Black petals of diaspora — 

To grow to guerillas, 

Guerillas with guns, 

| taste the water of ‘Independence’; 

Feel the warmth of my Blackness, 

My ascendents. 


But Britain is black; 

Black at the back. 

So what do you say 

That we do today? 

You were never there ‘then’, 
Where are you ‘now’? 

Always telling me ‘why’, brother, 
But never saying ‘how’? 


It is not like ‘back then’; 

You say it with awe, 

That we have no ‘consciousness’ any more. 
That we are lazy, 

Apathetic; 

Blind and bought with disco and athletics! 
You pine for a Marcus, a Malcolm or King; 
That you would be ‘out’ doing everything. 
Out there — ‘Frontline’ — doing stuff. 

You know 

It seems as if 

The Struggle 

Today 

Is not quite 

‘Good’ enough 

For you. 


CLIVE WEBSTER was born in Britain. He studied Psychology at 


Cardiff University. He lives in Southampton. 


john agard 
linto Tea 


Imagine 

after just one year in england 
me a true-blood west indian 
turning tea-freak 


| getting more into tea 
with each passing week 
and not just any kinda tea 
mind you 


brooke bond & typhoo 
them too ordinary 
rosehip & ginseng 
kinda trendy 

and might be healthy 
but not for me 

| into the living tea 

yes man | into tea 
with a capital T 


when the stress of london traffic 
closing inon me 
| sipping my ANXIE-TEA /ANXIE-TEA 


travelling in the tube at rush hour 

among all those faces locked up by urgency 

| doing like everybody 

and swallowing my ANONYMI-TEA /ANONYMI-TEA 
or if | feel for a different brand 

| trying IMPERSONALI-TEA /IMPERSONALI-TEA 


but to be fair | must admit 

life ain’t always so hectic 

| do have time for a biscuit 

and a genuine cuppa of ethnic MINORI-TEA / 
MINORI-TEA 

| usually take mine black 


Occasionally 

if I’m in a hurry 

| would settle for a cup 

of good old english PROPRIE-TEA /PROPRIE-TEA 
with a slice of lemon 


of course in polite circles 

where the accepted choice 

is INSULARI-TEA /INSULARI-TEA 

they wouldn't take it kindly 

if you suddenly produce 

a packet of police BRUTALI-TEA /BRUTALI-TEA 


meanwhile 
| done with brooke bond & typhoo 
and no white sugar for me thank you 
is strictly honey 
in my cuppa of 
IDENTI-TEA 
IDENTI-TEA 
IDENTITY 
IDENTITY 


*(In performance, audiences lend their support with 

exhortations of TEA TEA TEA) 

JOHN AGARD is a Guyanese-born poet and children’s writer. He is 
a recipient of the Casa de las Americas award for poetry. His most 


recent collection is 
“Mangoes and Bullets” (Pluto Press, 1985). 
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MUSIC 


SEE . 
Recently, at the Fridge, in Brixton, South “ k 
London, I had the rare pleasure to witness a rea n 


musical expression — in the form of jazz — 

of the black British experience. 22 black men B ack B 
had come on stage as the Jazz Warriors to 

pleasure us with a music that has its origins in > 

the African-American experience. The horn An Interview 
section included a 22 year old black man, the , B Cl au 
prime mover of this manifestation, Courtney y 

Pine. In 1986, Pine’s talents on the 
saxophone and with his quartet had been 
given considerable exposure on TV, radio, 
in newspapers and magazines. He has 
released his first album with his quartet enti- 
tled Journey to the Urge Within. He says that 
with the album he “intended to present two 
facets: improvisation coupled with 
composition that emanates from a view of 
my social standing in this country, bringing 
these elements together in a balanced 
project. The title of the album is a personal 
insight to my identity and culture. In this 
offering I hopefully open up a window into 
uncharted ground.” 

Pine was born in Paddington, London, of 
Jamaican parents. He is the first black 
British musician to demonstrate such 
enormous potential in his art since the late 
Jamaican jazz musician, Joe Harriott, a 
pioneer of Free Form and Indo-Jazz fusion, 
in the early 60’s. 

Pine’s dedication to the development of 
his art is uncompromising. He is the most 
visible part of a cultural ground swell that is 
part of the black British experience. I spoke 
to him and this is what he said: 


“I started playing the saxophone at | music teacher that I wanted to learn 
the age of 14. Before that, at 8, I | the clarinet. I took up the saxophone 
picked up the recorder. My teacher | after seeing Grover Washington Jr. 
told me that when I got to secondary | playing his, at the Montreux Jazz 
school I should pick up the clarinet. | Festival; I followed the recordings of 
It took me two years to convince my | this weekly on BBC television. 
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w Ground 


ish Jazz 
Courtney Pine 


Hilliman 


Mark Baley 


I went to a boys’ school called 
Rotherford, which was on _ the 
Edgware Road. At that time the 
older kids — around 15 and 16 — 
were doing music. I was 12 or 13, at 
that age there weren’t any musicians 
that I was following until I saw Hi 
Tension (the black British soul 
band) on Top of the Pops. It was like 
everything changed. It became hip 
to play music because you could pos- 
sibly get on Top of the Pops. 

At the age of 14 or 15 I was look- 
ing for something individual to do. I 
was being pressured to do exams, 
but I wasn’t into that, I was a very 
average student. I just wanted some- 
thing which I could say was my own, 
which somebody didn’t tell me how 
to do. So I discovered this thing cal- 
led jazz, this black art form. I 
noticed in studying it, that all the 
major innovators are black and all 
the best players are black as well. I 
was drawn to the music; it was a vis- 
ual thing, seeing black people creat- 
ing something that was unique and 
individual. Playing jazz was just 
something that I felt that I would like 
to do because of seeing those per- 
forming and hearing the music; I 
felt, yeah, I would like to contribute 
to this music. 

I see myself as an extension of the 
black American tradition of Sidney 
Bechet, Lester Young, Coleman 
Hawkins, Charlie Parker, John Col- 
trane, Wayne Shorter and the Mar- 
salis brothers — that is the American 
tradition. Over here, in Britain, 
there is myself and other black musi- 
cians with similar backgrounds to 
those American musicians; I feel 
that what I am doing is on some sort 
of parallel with the black American 
musical tradition, but from a British 
experience. The African-American 
and the Afro-Caribbean are one and 
the same; we were originally from 
the same continent — it was only the 
European interference that sepa- 
rated us. 

There is a tradition of black 
people playing music in this country; 
what’s happened is that we have 
been isolated. In the 40’s there was 
the Leslie Thompson band playing 
jazz. I think that it is only since I 
have appeared, that there is now 
more reference to Joe Harriott. 

I play music that I hope would 
reflect my background, reflect 
where I am coming from, and I am 
here right now, this is where I was 
brought up, so hopefully that will be 
reflected in my music.” 

In late 1984 Pine was instrumental 
in setting up The Abibi Jazz Arts. 


“What prompted the idea for The 
Abibi Jazz Arts, was that I was play- 
ing in funk bands and there weren’t 
enough bands playing jazz at the 
level I wanted to play at. So June and 
I sat down and we thought it would 
be nice to have an organisation of 
black musicians who would be into 
playing jazz and to expose the music; 
so, together we wrote a constitution. 
I knew of other young black musi- 
cians. I had been playing reggae and 
funk music and I had met other 
musicians, other instrumentalists. 

After a show we would get 
backstage and we would practise 
Charlie Parker and John Coltrane 
licks. Before the organisation 
existed there were a lot of guys who 
didn’t have the opportunity to play 
jazz. Now we are getting phone calls 
every day asking about the organisa- 
tion: where is there a jam session? 
Where is there a workshop? There is 
now a reference point for those 
musicians who want to be involved 
with the music in a serious way. The 
bands that has come out of that 
experience are the Jazz Warriors, 
and the World’s First Saxophone 
Posse. There is a kinship among the 
musicians and they are still playing 
reggae and funk sessions. 

We are ambassadors, representa- 
tives of our culture. At first some 
white people would come up to us 
very suspiciously, wanting to know 
why are all you black guys playing 
together, are you some kind of milit- 
ant tendency? My response to that 
kind of attitude was just to play the 
music. I think a lot of white people in 
this country just don’t know what 
black people are about.” 

The Abibi Jazz Arts receives no fund- 
ing. 

“Playing in the different groups 
allows me to express and develop my 
ideas in different ways. I write for 
the Quartet, the Jazz Warriors and 
WESP. I am studying African tradi- 
tional music; I am trying to incorpor- 
ate that into the music I am doing. 
What I am also trying to do is extend 
the western scale of music. I don’t 
want to be confined to just playing 
an 8 note scale or a 13 note chroma- 
tic scale. I am trying to get beyond 
that. The stage that I am at is that I 
am still studying this music. The 
beauty of this music is that Charlie 
Parker was only 24 when he was 
innovating and Coltrane was 31. 
There is no fixed age for when you 
hit your peak. I am at the beginning.” 
CLAUDIUS HILLIMAN was born in 


Guyana. He is a member of the Race Today 
Collective and the Black Parents Movement. 
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THE ARRIVANTS 


A Pictorial Essay on Blacks in Britain 
The Race Today Collective 


This forthcoming publication, available in March 1987, uses 
photographs to tell the story of blacks and their lives in Britain in 
the last 40 years. This publication would make an ideal 
educational resource or gift. With 144 photographs, captions and 
explanatory text, it captures the struggles, the achievements and 
the contributions that Asian and West Indian immigrants and their 
children and grandchildren have made to Britain. 


Paperback ISBN 0 947716 106 


Trade orders to: 

Turnaround Distribution 27 Horsell Road London N5 1XL 
Telephone: 01-609 7836 

all other orders to: Race Today Publications include 50p for p&p 


Just Published 


insurrection 


the black 
struggle: 
Nigger hunting in 
England (1966) 


Marx against 
Marx 


The Tottenham 


Documents from 


Black miners 
in Britain 


Workers power 
in the Caribbean 
Grenada & 
Trinidad 


Review Essays by 
Rhonda Cobham, 
Carolyn Cooper 
and Sarah White 


Amiri Baraka on 
Afro-American 
music 


Poetry @ Short Story @ Review Essays 


Available from 


New Beacon Books Ltd 


76 Stroud Green Road London N4 3EN 


GREATER LONDON ARTS 


Greater London Arts is London's regional arts association. 


We are the major organisation for the development of the arts 


in London. 


We provide advice, information and funding to a wide variety 
of arts and arts organisations in London, covering all art forms. 


We make a priority of Black Arts. 


For more information about GLA, contact: 


PR & Publication Section Greater London Arts 
9 White Lion Street London N1 9PD 
Telephone 01-837 8808 
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James Berry 


Mask People, One People 


Is we in a tinkle-jangle of bells and beads — 


we — who play more than man-and-woman breed 


in artworks 
at footworks 
in limbs a-rage 
in rhythm rampage 
Is everybody the carnival. 


We group up CRESCENT-AND-STAR. 
We group up PATCHWORK PAUPERS. 
Is you and me GREAT QUEENS AND KINGS. 
Is we turn GOLDEN WINGED-THINGS. 
We group LEO 
and group up VIRGO. 
We group up POCO PEOPLE 
and BALMYARD PEOPLE. 
Is everybody the carnival. 


Is you and me with chants 
dispelling wants. 
Is we like caged birds flown 
in sharp whistles blown, 
wild in sunshine on and on 
in drums and beat of pan 
with spears pointed up 
and flags that flap. 

Is everybody the carnival. 


We group up MASAI WARRIORS 

and ABORIGINE RAIN DANCERS. 

We group up DEVILS AND PRIESTS 

and BUDDHA'S FOOTPRINTS. 

We group up FERTILITY GODDESSES 

and RELEVANCE OF SNAKES. 

Look how he’s ALL HAIR OUT OF A CAVE 

and she TWO LOCKED HEARTS OF LOVE. 
Is everybody the carnival. 


Look how she is TARZAN 
and he DRAGON 
and he CHIEF OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
stuck in a dance delirium. 
Is we the silver trees of COURTING MACAWS, 
HUMMINGBIRDS AND JACKDAWS. 
Listen at back at the cry 
for SUPERNATURAL WORLD going by. 
Is everybody the carnival. 


Is you and me group up TRAILING CAPES. 
We group up STILTS AND SHADOW SHAPES. 
Is we treble NINE MUSES 
and group up BEST OF WITCHES. 
Is you and me group up OGUN PEOPLE 
and KRISHNA PEOPLE. 
Look how she is ALL OF LEGBA 
and he OUTRAGEOUS ROBBER. 
Is everybody the carnival. 


Is you and me in a different glamour 
raving with foreigner 
like ANGEL OF PEACE 
and she MEPHISTOPHELES, 
like he, a dull worker, is SOWER 
and she, entrancing death, is REAPER. 
Is you and me out of worlds 
into worlds. 
Is everybody the carnival. 


We group up a PHARAOH. 
We group up SHANGO. 
Look how whole of world, he’s ATLAS 
and she, falcon-faced, is HORUS. 
Look at SWEETBOY FLIRT 
and she, dripping jewels, is ALL OF WOMAN’S 
MIRTH. 
Is you and me in a bacchanal 
in a burra crowd jump-up for all. 
Is everybody the carnival. 
Is we in loud horns and shouts 
for GROUPS OF HARLOTS 
with HERCULES AND HEBE — 
and ARISTOCRATIC ANANCY — 
straight and round and round 
through the town spellbound 
in street 
of music beat. 
Is everybody the carnival. 


Is you and me, 
is we, 
in sounds of RUM PEOPLE 
and SUN PEOPLE, 
in sounds of SUNFIRE 
and sounds of SUKUYA, 
in a trance of the dance, 
we who'll never cut the raging pulse. 
Is everybody the carnival, 
everybody the carnival, 
steel-music, drumbeat. 
Is we in the heat 
revelling, having a shout 
in a break from day-in-day-out. . . 
JAMES BERRY is a Jamaican-born poet who has lived in Britain for 
nearly four decades. In 1983, he won the National Poetry prize. He has 


published several collections of poems. His latest is “Chain Of Days” 
(Oxford University Press. Price £4.95). 
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VISUAL ARTS 


A Bizarre 
Form Of 
Anthropology 


Lately, some English Art 
Galleries have been holding 
exhibitions of works by some of 
Britain’s fledgling black visual 
artists. The Whitechapel 
Gallery’s From Two Worlds 
exhibition, held between July and 
September last year, featured 
works by some 15 talented black 
artists. Whilst acknowledging 
that the exhibition displayed 
‘impressive contributions from 
some of our most prolific and 
important black artists’’, Bristol- 
based artist EDDIE CHAMBERS 
tackles the assumptions behind its 
conception. 


P 


Rasheed Araeen, Green Painting, 1985-86 
(A Study) 


Zadok Ben-David, The Lizard Hunter who 
Followed His Wrong Shadow. 1985 
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The more times I read the introduc- 
tory essays in the From Two Worlds 
catalogue, the less convinced I 
become, as to the stated premiss on 
which the exhibition rests. In simple 
terms, all this talk about black artists 
(or, even more importantly, some 
black artists) coming from two 
worlds is unconvincing and unsatis- 
factory. From Two Worlds amounts 
to nothing more than just another 
survey show, though the organisers 
appear to be stubbornly reluctant to 
admit this. Instead, they choose to 
couch the exhibition in a quaint, 
half-baked theory that lends itself 
more to a bizarre form of anthropol- 
ogy than it does to arguments about 
black visual creativity. 

As with similar exhibitions, the 
issue here is not about the work 
itself; after all, the exhibition boasts 
impressive contributions from some 
of our most prolific and important 
black artists, including Tam Joseph, 
Keith Piper, and Sonia Boyce. The 
issue here is of context rather than 
content. If the exhibition had been 
titled “Essentially Arbitrarily-Cho- 
sen Work by 15 Essentially Arbitrar- 
ily-Chosen Artists”, then harsh criti- 
cism would, to a large extent, have 
been unjustified. But the organisers 
cannot expect to get away with state- 
ments such as, “From Two Worlds is 
an exhibition which seeks to show a 
wide diversity of work by artists who 
draw on their background to pro- 
duce art which is a fusion of Euro- 
pean and non-European visions”. 
This sentence showcases the out- 
moded, and more importantly, 
dangerous premiss on which the 
exhibition operates. This is the idea 
that autonomous and self-contained 
cultural pluralism exists on a global 
scale. In other words, visual creativ- 
ity, as practised in West or North 
Africa is on much the same level as 
artistic practice in Western Europe. 
Or that Caribbean artistic expres- 
sion exists in a neat ‘little bracket 
alongside traditional art practice in 


Sokan Douglas-Camp, Ti (Ladder and 
Audience). 1983 


Britain, and that the two can be 
inter-changeable. Taking this idea a 
stage further, the exhibition also 
implies that the artists all belong toa 
nice big international artistic com- 
munity, and as such, can pilfer and 
mimic aesthetic traditions that are 
not their own. 

These 15 artists represent the 
organisers’ vision of a “melting-pot” 
world. A world where black people 
and white people merge together, as 
supposed equals, to create a race of 
quaint, coffee-coloured people. Or, 
to put this idea into the context of 
the exhibition, the work of these 
artists is seen as being an exotic pro- 
duct of the merging of “a fusion of 
European and non-European vis- 
ions”. Thus we have a strange blend 
of liberalism, anthropology, and 
supposedly wishful thinking. 

In 1986, naive notions of cultural 
pluralism and mutual aesthetic 
exchange just won’t do. On this 
earth, there are no such things as 
separate, autonomous worlds. The 
world is something of a global vil- 
lage, and by definition, that village is 
conceived, dominated, and control- 
led by the white West. 

And there are other reasons why 
the theme of the exhibition is a farce. 
A number of artists involved in the 
exhibition are sceptical about the 
From Two Worlds theory, and at 
least one of them, Tam Joseph, has 
categorically and indignantly stated 
that he doesn’t consider himself to 
be coming from two worlds. Furth- 
ermore, it would take some fairly 
incredible mental gymnastics to see 
the work of Sonia Boyce and Keith 
Piper as again coming from two 
worlds. The sad thing here is that the 
work of these artists does not need 
such ridiculous labelling, and is quite 
able to stand up for itself. These 15 
artists all produce work which is 
clearly rooted in their individual 
political realities, whether they were 
brought up here, in the Caribbean, 
or in Africa. Any kind of fusion of 
cultural aesthetics has come about as 
a result of harsh political forces and 
interventions, not some half-baked, 
unthought-out notion of a “fusion 
of. . . visions”. 

I’m puzzled as to how such a 
neatly packaged, yet obviously mud- 
dled argument could make it as far as 
the catalogue. For the sake of real 
progress, let’s hope that this notion 
of From Two Worlds quietly lays 
down and dies, and is then buried in 
an unmarked grave. 


EDDIE CHAMBERS is a young visual artist 
based in Bristol. 
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Lubaina Himid My parents/Their children. 1986 
Photo: John Webb 
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VISUAL ARTS 


Tam Joseph Monkey Dey Chop Baboon Dey Cry 1983 
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Keith Piper Unt 
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Alive 
And Kicking 


Caribbean Art Now — Exhibition of 
contemporary Caribbean Art at the 
Commonwealth Institute Gallery 


Reviewed by Errol Lloyd 


One of the most valuable achieve- 
ments of Caribbean Focus 86 was the 
exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
from the English-speaking Carib- 
bean at the Commonwealth Institute 
gallery. This exhibition showed that 
the visual arts are flourishing in the 
Caribbean “despite lack of official 
funding; paucity of markets, gal- 
leries and informed criticism; diffi- 
culty in obtaining tools and mate- 
rials; commercial pressure to sell 
work in order to survive; and artistic 
isolation,” as the foreword to the 
catalogue reminds us. 

There are different levels of 
economic, social and__ political 
development in the various Carib- 
bean territories and this inevitably is 
reflected in the cultural sphere. In 
relation to the visual arts, the 
catalogue to the exhibition men- 
tions, as a follow up to the above 
quotation, that “Jamaica is the 
exception rather than the rule in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean with its 
National Gallery, healthy selection 
of commercial galleries, a magazine 
for the arts — Arts Jamaica, and the 
Jamaica School of Art. Problems are 
particularly acute for the artists in 
the smaller islands.” 

The exhibition points to a growing 
tradition of visual arts expression in 
the Caribbean as a whole, and is a 
tribute to the resourcefulness and 
creativity of its artists in overcoming 
a multitude of disadvantages. This is 
very much in the tradition that 
fashioned flutes and saxophones 
from bamboo and the steel band 
from discarded oil drums. 

The exhibition aimed to be rep- 
resentative of both the various 
English-speaking territories as well 
as the various styles of expression. 
There was naturally an uneveness in 
the quality of work, which ranged 
from the simple rustic images of 
country life in Grenada, as depicted 
by Canute Caliste, to the urbane 
sophistication of Jamaica’s David 
Boxer and Trinidadian sculptor 
Francisco Cabral. This was quite 
compatible with the overall aims of 
the exhibition and lent a certain 
charm to the exhibition as well. 

One can never be sure just how 
genuinely representative of the art 
of far flung islands such an exhibi- 


tion is without being thoroughly 
familiar with the art scene in all these 
territories, or at the very least with 
the developments in the major 
centres of art development in the 
Caribbean. But if this exhibition is a 
good indication of the main trends in 
Caribbean art, then there aren’t 
many overt political statements 
being made. With one or two excep- 
tions, much of the hint of protest to 
be found is wrapped up in religious 
symbolism. 

The most overtly political state- 
ments came from David Boxer and 
Francisco Cabral. Boxer’s Dead 
Song is a work of subtle force which 
slowly unfolds its central theme of 
menace and watchfulness. This 
painting employs the same swirling 
brushstrokes as in Nervfeld 2 — The 
Departure of the Angel of Annuncia- 
tion, a sensuous work in which a 
myriad of images and meanings are 
piled one on top of the other. Other 
works deal with the tense yet ironic 
mixture of co-existence and confron- 
tation between European and Afri- 
can cultures and values in art. 

Francisco Cabral’s work was 
undoubtedly the most innovative 
and engaging of the exhibition and 
created a sensation. His throne-like 
chairs stand like phantom historical 
relics of the Caribbean past of slav- 
ery and domination and struggle. 
Each of the five chairs standing in a 
row opens up a page of Caribbean 
history. Each empty chair is 
occupied by a silent invisible force 
representing a different chapter in a 
400 year old story. Except for Oh 
Africa which connects the Carib- 
bean with Africa in which the chair 
evokes the all too familiar image of 
starvation, and Nuclear Dogs which 
makes the valid link between the 
forces that produced Hitler’s Nazi 
Germany and the present forces that 
have pushed us to the edge of nuc- 
lear catastrophe. It is perhaps not at 
all surprising that an artist of Cab- 
ral’s stature should come out of 
Trinidad, because, in spite of not 
having Jamaica’s advantages as far 
as art institutions are concerned, 
Trinidad has its carnival. The annual 
outpouring of creativity which 
encompasses all the arts from music, 
to dance, to painting, to sculpture 
and to theatre, has helped to create 
some stunning visual images which 
have played an important part in 
helping to fashion an alternative 
Caribbean aesthetic. This is 
bound to find expression in the fine 
arts at some stage. 

Christopher Gonzales’ three 
works The Christ, Bob Marley and 


The Angel share much of the same 
mixture of menace and religion as 
the music of Marley itself, and are 
close in spirit to the The Prodigal by 
Ras Akyem Ramsay which is a relief 
of a Christ-like figure emerging from 
the broken bonds of concrete and ° 
stone. The Christ of Gonzales 
radiates cosmic energy from a 
fiercely knotted brow like the whirl- 
ing spokes of a bicycle wheel form- 
ing a halo over the matted locks that 
cloak the crucified head and body. 
Yet one eye is open upwards with 
anger, pain and deep compassion in 
one and the same expression. On 
another level the celestial land- 
scapes of Kenwyn Chrichlow from 
Trinidad, which he refers to as “an 
Africa of the heart”, hint at the 
rejection of a materialist interpreta- 
tion of history and reality. There are 
echoes, too, of this inward flight in 
his pastoral paintings of communal 
life. 

It may be the intensity of these 
works, together with the large can- 
vas by Jamaica’s Milton George with 
its deliberately crude Crucifixion 
scene, which gave the exhibition its 
religious aura, for there was much 
else there which is temporal and 
rejoices in the exuberance of the 
Caribbean landscape and life. The 
lush Bird Eating Banana by Elinus 
Cato (Dominica), for example, and 
the more urbane The Tuk Band 
Celebration by Arthur Atkinson 
from Barbados both celebrate some 
aspect of Caribbean life. 

The state of the visual arts in the 
Caribbean is obviously alive and 
kicking. But what I feel is missing 
from the exhibition is the angry 
voice of the young and dispossessed. 
Caribbean Art Now is in marked 
contrast to an exhibition earlier this 
year, at the Whitechapel Gallery of 
young British-based African, Carib- 
bean and Asian artists which was 
highly political and strident. The 
feeling was of young black men and 
women on the march. It may be that 
life in the Caribbean, whatever its 
rigours, may be ultimately sweeter 
for the Caribbean-based artist for 
there they are a “‘majority people”. 

All in all the Caribbean Art Now 
exhibition was a very worthwhile 
exercise. The integrity of the works 
showed will win many friends for 
Caribbean Art. 


ERROL LLOYD isa Jamaican-born painter, 
sculptor, children’s writer and critic. His chil- 
dren’s play, “Hop It”, was staged at the Tri- 
cycle Theatre in London in 1986. 
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Dennis Samuel Fisherwoman 


oy 


Emheyo Bahabba Untitled 


Francisco Cabral Mother’s Milk 


right: Robert Cookhorne The King and 
the Mx-bird 
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lan McGregor-Read 
Black-Wata-Faam 


Yuall kno how de saying go: 
wan fe sarra 

tu fe joy. 

Who dem tink dem ah fool? 
Nat me bwoy. 

Tu ah hangrung me front-do 
an alldetime me sarra ah gro. 


Yu caan walk ah de faam no mo 
eye ah wach wayeva yu go; 

yu caan walk ah de faam no mo, bo, 
dem paradin to an fro 

2 by 2 

4by4 

dem ah strut outside de do. 

Dem ah farm fart hay ah de faam 

ah gadda tegedda like wen bee ah swarm. 
Everybady waitin fah de bash 
evrybady waitin fah de smash 
nuffadem fraid 

waitin fah de slege-hammaz-raid. 
Las week dey bruk me down 
mashup de flat alroun, 

brukup de stereo 

wrekup de place 

smashup all me Bob Marley 

seh dem ah look fah trace. 


Dis ah de faam afta 84! 
pig line-up behine dem boar; 
jus like George Orwell warn 


Big Bruddah ah wach ova eee Wata-ioanht 


Some down ah battam 

some up ah tap 

wid camra 

an spyglass 

dem ah bill-up dem file 

nat only man but woman an chile. 
Dem ah heye yu like hawk 

fram tap ah de walk 

dem ah heye yu like hawk 

an lissen box sqawk. 


Dis ah de famus faam, man 

only animal liv down-hay 

now it unda pig rule 

mutton ga-fe play it cool. 

No way yu can stay down-ere 

an nat liv in hebby fear, 

yet we try, 

we cry, 

we dry we eye; 

war-shiel blakin-pass jus like wan gate 
dem stanin an glarin tru visah of hate. 
Temarra is mo confujun 

an hassle 

an strife 

hay pon de faam 

dat is de life. 


We ahliv pon time-bam man 

we ahliv pon time-bam 

any day now exploshun gwine come. 
Doan look hay fah frienly bobbie blue 
dis ah babylan tru an tru. 

Dem ah hide behine pilla 

dem ah dadge behine poas 

crouch in de shada 

jump out like wan ghose, 

out fly de notebook 

wah is yu name? 


way yu ah come fram? 

wah is yu game? 

Dem allova de place man 

scatta like leaf 

every day dem ah play 

—police an teaf—. 

Wachout me seh man 

tek-kare how yu move 

dem soon pik-yu-up 

an wan yu fe prove (yu na criminal) 
an waan yu fe prove dat yu kleen 
an even if kleen yu bung fe get bus 
dey runnin yu in pon false charj of sus. 


If yu na kno bout pressha 

den yu waan come liv-ere 

an tase wah we put-up-wid year after year. 
Black in-ah Britan 

Black in-ah Landan 

Black in-ah Tattenham 

Black in-ah Braad-wata-faam. 

If yu na black den yu neva kno 

why we ga-fe struggle so 

why we ga-fe fite fe we rite. 

Freedam man dats wat it about 

freedam dats wah de yute dem ah shout. 


Dis community policin dead 

Babylan knack it pon-tap de head. 
We knodem gat plan fah revenge 

fah nex time, 

jus waitin fu we mek a slip 

kech-we pon de-hop an mek-we skip; 
pick up dis wan 

pull in dat wan 

dig up here 

serch up dere. 

Dem kno fore lang sometin gwine give 
dis, man, is how we liv 

inside a-dis kankrete heap; 

so much stress 

wen nite-time come 

in Hot-Spur-Town. 


Report ah talk bout terroris 

an rumah bout arsenal, 

big lie bout petrol-lake-trap 

dem layin de blame pon all-awe lap. 

Na matta yu caan smile cause yu mudda dead 
or cry cause no mo tear lef 

an yu eye swell-up an red. 

Na matta wah we na gat 

so lang as we gat skin 

No go fe hole-on mong 


all de hanimal ah wait de alarm, 

fah wen all hell bruk-loose 

an riot-sqad come fe-cook awe goose; 
fah hose-down-time 

an beat-up-time 

an shoot-up-time 

an heat-up-time. 


So me tell yu sista tek me advise 
jus lef yu belangin an run, 
fadda/mudda grab hole ah yu pickni 
an run, run, run, 

cause de nex time 

nat only kyaar an van 

de nex time 

ah fraid de faam gwine bun. 


IAN McGREGOR-READ was born in Guyana. He has 
lived and worked in Britain for many years. 
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FILM 


Contrived Passions 
and False Memories 


The Passion of Remembrance by Sankofa Film/Video 
Production and Handsworth Songs by Black Audio 


Film Collective Production 


Reviewed by Michael Cadette 


wo new feature 

Handsworth Songs and The 

Passion of Remembrance, are 
on general release. Both are pro- 
duced by the independent black film 
collectives, Sankofa and the Black 
Audio Film Collective. These are 
made up of young blacks, most of 
whom were born and educated in 
this country. They argue for the cre- 
ation of a black audio-visual culture 
which challenges those inequalities 
and misrepresentations which arise 
from the exclusion of blacks from 
the film and TV industry. They 
speak publicly on these questions, 
write about them and hold work- 
shops where they attempt to teach 
film and video technique. 


Handsworth Songs purports to 
deal with events of September 1985 
when young blacks and whites 
fought pitched battles with the 
police in Handsworth, Birmingham. 
The film is a pot-pourri of riot shots, 
interviews and archival material of 
blacks arriving in Britain. Hand- 
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sworth’s residents talk about their 
experiences with the police and the 
state. As one interviewee puts it, 
“Nuff man feel it all over” adding 
that the beating inflicted on the 
police was long overdue. The inter- 
viewees, for the greater part work- 
ing class, display a clarity about their 
position of which the film makers 
seem oblivious and subvert with 
their limited film technique. When 
the film follows some of the resi- 
dents to court or to church it’s the 
aesthetic we are invited to consider, 
not the rationale. Handsworth Songs 
is a visual affair, for apart from the 
snatches of interviews, contrived 
one liners “born in a moment of 
innocence” and some poetry recital, 
there is little else from the film 
makers. 

In The Passion of Remembrance a 
variety of themes jump out of the 
screen at you. A video montage of 
“protest, celebration and solidarity” 
mesh with the story of a gay relation- 
ship. A black family, the Baptistes, 


discuss matters of race, sex and gen- 
der. The family, having finished 
watching a TV game show, fall into a 
discussion about the poor showing of 
the show’s black participants. The 
daughter angrily asks why is it that 
every time a black appears on the 
TV, it is expected that they have to 
speak for everyone. The obvious 
reply, that this is what the whole 
black population wants and needs 
today in Britain, escapes her. I sus- 
pect that this answer would not have 
easily fitted in with the film’s own 
inward looking ideas. All of this is 
underpinned by a savage criticism of 
the black mass movement in Britain, 
and particularly its failure to deal 
with the oppression of black women. 
A black woman, dressed in black for 
dramatic effect, pursues a black 
male representative from this move- 
ment across a barren landscape, tak- 
ing him to task for his past failure to 
attend to her needs and desires. 
Neither The Passion of Remembr- 
ance nor Handsworth Songs are 


good films. The films are compe- 
tently produced. But there is no 
escaping the fact that they appear to 
be the results of photographic pro- 
jects and go no further than that. 
Cinematic cliches abound and are 
overlong and tedious in their repeti- 
tion. 

Handsworth Songs appears a full 
year after the event. The guiding 
idea behind much of what is in the 
film appears to be that if it moved, 
shoot it. I can well imagine that the 
producers included the disturbances 
in Brixton and Tottenham, along 
with the funeral of Cynthia Jarrett 
because it seemed like a good idea at 
the time. Certainly the film offers no 
explanation as to why they were 
there, or their relevance. During 
that year debates on riots appeared 
in the British newspapers and 
periodicals, with documentaries and 


discussions on all TV channels. All 


documentaries which were shown 
had an opinion. Handsworth Songs 
singular claim to fame has to be that 
it contributed nothing to the debate. 
All we are presented with is a self- 
indulgent piece about the Black 
Audio Film Collective’s views on 
“Race” and “Civil Disorder” in con- 
temporary Britain. 

Much of what I have said about 


Handsworth Songs is equally applic- 
able to The Passion of Remembr- 
ance. 

If made by whites, some of the 
portrayals of blacks in The Passion 
of Remembrance would have led to 
charges of racism. When the film 
makers do not agree with a point of 
view, they create the most grotesque 
stereotype to prove their position. 
One such example is of the black 
youth who questions the validity of 
what they have to say about gayness 
or the father who wonders what he 
has brought into the world. 

In the early seventies I joined the 
Croydon and Brixton Collective. It 
existed at the same time as the Black 
Unity and Freedom Party and the 
Black Panther Movement, two 
groups which figured prominently in 
the mass movement of the 60’s. So 
when in The Passion of Remembr- 
ance it is stated that save for the lick- 
ing of stamps and the making of pat- 
ties, there was no role for the black 
woman in the mass movement, I do 
feel a duty to explain that this is the 
grossest distortion of our most 
recent history. 

In December 1985, we in the Race 
Today Collective issued a statement 
entitled What We Lack and What We 
Have To Do, after Handsworth, Tot- 
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tenham and Brixton. The statement 
opened with a brief outline of the 
history of the black movement and 
then went on to say the following: 
“We (the black movement) 
produced a string of leaders. 
There was at the head of the 
movement, a woman, Althea 
Jones LeCointe. Add to this 
Leila Hassan, Barbara Beese, 
Mala Dhondy... They spoke 
not only on black community 
matters but on a whole range 
of national and international 
issues political, social econ- 
omic and literary. In short a 
political foundation and tradi- 
tion was established in the 
black community upon which 
future generations could 
build.” 
Anti-sexist Sankofa may well be, 
the question is what are they for? 
We should expect from our inde- 
pendent black film makers that they 
give an accurate representation of 
the history of blacks in this country. 
They could also be expected to 
record our struggles, victories and 
defeats with a committment to those 
forces that made the space which 
allowed them to make their films. 


© MARCH—APRIL 


FOCUS ON 
AFRICAN 
FILMI 


Features and shorts from film-makers of 

Black Africa INCLUDING: 

THE CHAPEL (The People’s Republic of Congo) 

LETTER FROM MY VILLAGE (Senegal) 

SAMBIZANGA (Congo/Angola) 

TOUKI-BOUKI (Senegal) 

FINYE (Mali) 

LESSONS FROM THE GARBAGE* (Mali) 

The films of Ousmane Sembene: 
CEDDO, XALA, MADABI, EMITAI, 


CINEMA @ BRIXTON 


@ JANUARY — FEBRUARY 


BLACK BRITISH 


BLACK GIRL (Senegal) 
CERTIFICATE OF POVERTY (Senegal) 


GETI TEY (Senegal) ................. and more. 
Thursday 19 February sas =. : 


1963—86 


A major season of shorts and 
features every Thursday from 
Jan 29, plus Sunday matinees on 
Feb | & 8 INCLUDING: 
BURNING AN ILLUSION, 
PRESSURE, AN EAST END 
STORY, STRUGGLES FOR 
BLACK COMMUNITY, 
JEMIMA & JOHNNY, 
TUNDE’S FILM, STREET 
WARRIORS, RASTA IN A 
BABYLON, MOHAMMED’S  ; 
DAUGHTER, BLOOD AH GO RUN . 


™ 


A special screening of 
HANDSWORTH SONGS 

at 8.45 followed by a discus- 
sion with film-makers Black 
Audio Film Collective. 

_ plus 

BLACKS BRITANNICA 

t 7.45 

lus Colin Prescod’s 

7 FROM YOU WERE BLACK 
/ YOU WERE OUT (Struggles 
efor Black Community: The 

1 Grove) 

at 7.00 


Lice 


presented in association with or . 
many more. Don’t miss out! THE vn . : 
For full details send an s.a.e. to Ritzy Cinema, CITY Jodtnal = Fe Full details available end of February 
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Bobbing 
And Weavin 


by Clayton Goodwin 


Lloyd Honeyghan 
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Lloyd Honeyghan’s achievement in 
taking the world boxing welter- 
weight championship from Don 
Curry has been the outstanding 
event of the past year. While new 
stars have emerged in several other 
sports, pugilism dominated the 
international headlines and domes- 
tic interest, from some hard-fought 
contests for national titles to the 
spectacular rise of Mike Tyson on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The 
impact of this development has been 
enhanced by generous television 
coverage and a renewed enthusiasm 
in the press. The present generation 
is reaping the just reward for the 
investment of its predecessors over 
the past three decades. 

Linford Christie, a sprinter of rare 
talent of whom much more should 
be heard in future years, was the find 
of the athletics season, and 
Desmond Douglas dominated table- 
tennis competition as he had done so 
for as many years as most observers 
can remember. John Barnes showed 
in the brief time available to him that 
he could well have turned the course 
of soccer’s World Cup, but he suf- 
fered more from the manager’s 
selection policy than from _ the 
opposing players. Phillip De Freitas 
made the greatest advance in cric- 
ket, being touted already as Ian 
Botham’s successor, and Malcolm 
Marshall was still the single most 
decisive force in the county cham- 
pionship. 

Dennis Andries made a great 
impact in winning a version of the 
world boxing _ light-heavyweight 
championship from J.B. Williamson 
and by defending it successfully. It 
was not his fault that the quality of 
the opposition left something to be 
desired: he beat decisively those 
whom he was asked to beat. Andries 
has a commendable career. He has 
reached the top without tying him- 
self to the feuding established prom- 
otional interests, and rose to promi- 
nence by boxing at public venues 
watched and encouraged by his own 
community rather than in private 
clubs reserved for the few. 

Honeyghan’s performance was 
the more significant on account of 
the quality of his opponent, the man- 
ner of his victory, and the fact that he 
met and conquered the American on 
his own territory. The result should 
not have caused such a surprise. 
Towards the end of the previous 
year Lloyd had shown in his decisive 
defeat of Sylvester Mittee that he 
was a fighter of rare power and abil- 
ity. In Curry he met an outstanding 


— 


champion at the peak of his career, 
and he whipped him. There was 
more at stake than mere pugilistic 
skills: the Jamaican won the 
psychological fight as much as the 
physical. 

By that triumph Honeyghan has 
shown that sportsmen from the inner 
city environment of South London, 
and, by implication, from other 
socially and economically deprived 
areas of the country, can go any- 
where in the world to take on the 
best and to win. There is now no 
need to settle for second best. The 
example of British boxers winning 
titles at home and then losing them 
in the first contest overseas has been 
laid once and for all. Even if the 
coming year should be less favoura- 
ble to him, Lloyd has given his com- 
munity a taste of pride. There has 
been little of similar merit since Ran- 
dolph Turpin outpointed the incom- 
parable Sugar Ray Robinson in 1951 
(and that was achieved at home). 

From the moment that Hon- 
eyghan’s cold eyes met the mean 
glance of the destroyer Curry, it was 
evident to all, including the Ameri- 
can, that here was a contender who 
was not over-awed by either the 
occasion or the opponent. Hitherto 
the tough upbringing of the States- 
side fighters had been an important 
factor in their mental build-up. 
Black British boxers, who for years 
had had to take the raw end of the 
deal in being engaged as last minute 
substitutes, matched beyond their 
experience to build the careers of 
local heroes, and used to test the fists 
of foreign punchers, had taken pride 
of place by right of conquest. 

The young black British, as well as 
their white neighbours, have turned 
increasingly away from conventional 
team games, such as cricket and the 
various codes of football. Tower 
blocks of apartments with “no ball 
games” prohibition have deflected 
interest into individual pursuits, 
among which the martial arts, body- 
building, athletics and boxing have 
become particularly popular. The 
experience in traditional county cric- 
ket has shown the difficulties 
encountered by the inner city youth 
in acquiring professional recogni- 
tion. Interest in the game has waned 
in the very community whose 
cousins in the Caribbean continue to 
produce world class players. 

But boxing, like sprinting, is a 
basic sport. The participant requires 
little more than his own body. Train- 
ing facilities are important, and, 


top: Phillip DeFeitas 
right: Linford Christie 


beyond the initial level of competi- 
tion, are essential. Nevertheless 
there is no need for the aspiring 
boxer to invest heavily in specialised 
equipment, as there would be in 
golf, horse racing, motor racing and, 
to some extent, cricket. There is usu- 
ally sufficient general equipment at 
the gymnasium. It is hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, that pugilism has a 
natural attraction for those whose 
ambitions in other directions may be 
clipped by lack of funds. 

Now that success has fuelled 
ambition and inspired emulation, 
the results of Lloyd Honeyghan’s 
achievement should be seen in the 
number of young boxers recruited in 
the next year or two. As yet there is 
no Mike Tyson in this country. Simi- 
lar enthusiasm, though in a more 
minor key, was kindled by the per- 
formance of Darren Dyer in the 
national amateur championships. 
He has a popular, all-action style, 
and before the end of the year had 
graduated to professional competi- 
tion. He is only one of a number of 
newcomers who could imprint their 
names in the public memory over the 
next 12 months. 


CLAYTON GOODWIN is a well knowng 
English sports writer and author. 
He is a regular contributor to the 
Jamaican Overseas Gleaner. 
He has written extensively on 
cricket. His most recent 
publication is “West Indians at 
the Wicket”, published by 
MacMillian. 
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Blacks and the 
Struggle for 
Socialism in Britain 


Shattering Illusions 

West Indians in British Politics 

by Trevor Carter 

Published by Lawrence & Wishart, London, 1986 
Price: £3.95 


Reviewed by Gus John 


In his introduction Trevor Carter 
states this book’s purpose as follows: 
“to argue that the black strug- 
gle and the working class strug- 
gle overlap and are interde- 
pendent. Black people are not 
merely allies of the working 
class, they are part of it. A 
clearer vision of our common 
goal, which must be socialism, 
would help to rescue black 
people from the margins of 
political activity by redefining 

the mainstream.” 

This bold declaration of intent 
persuades the reader to suspend the 
overpowering feelings of “deja vu” 
that greet a book of this title. For, 
surely, false expectations, un- 
realised dreams, shattered illusions, 
are Over-worked themes in writing 
about the history of black settlement 
in post-war Britain. 

Carter attempts to take us further, 
and in a parallel but different direc- 
tion, employing a class analysis to 
chart the struggles of blacks in Bri- 
tain over the last three decades. He 
is highly qualified to take on this 
task, given his own 32 years resi- 
dence as a black settler in England, 
and his equally important experi- 
ence (up to the age of 24) of the 
Caribbean labour movement, its 
links with the British labour move- 
ment, and its struggles with British 
capital and with the British Com- 
munist Party. 

Carter provides some rare and 
critically important historical 
sketches of the experiences, 
achievements, and the resistance of 
that generation of British black 
settlers who are now too often seen 
as a passive, defeated and conserva- 
tive bloc in the social and political 
life of the black communities. For 
this, if for no other reason, this book 
is an important contribution to our 
understanding of the history of black 
struggle in Britain. 

Beyond that, however, one begins 
to have a great number of problems 
with the book. The analysis which 
Carter attempts to sustain through- 
out the text, goes all over the place, 


as does a good deal of the material. 
Carter writes in a very authoritative 
manner on a subject which is already 
shot through with ideological confu- 
sion and not a little humbug. Given 
the purpose of the book, therefore, 
one would expect care and consis- 
tency if not ideological clarity to be 
evident throughout, in what is 
clearly more than just a journalistic 
or autobiographical account of black 
life in post-war Britain. 

In the first half of the book, Carter 
describes and analyses the engage- 
ment of black workers with the 
labour process, labour organisations 
and British institutional and social 
life, and highlights the intersection 
of race and class in a clear and con- 
cise way. Thereafter, a number of 
problems begin to emerge which add 
to the confusion in which we find 
ourselves regarding issues of class, 
race, equality of opportunity and the 
struggle for socialism in Britain. 

A few examples will illustrate that 
confusion. Carter fails to subject 
“the black community” to a rigorous 
class analysis, and often finds him- 
self arguing as if the class fractions 
within the black population are in no 
sense a hindrance to the advance- 
ment of the majority of that popula- 
tion, i.e. the black working class. To 
suggest, for example, that black 
teachers share a common experience 
outside school with the black chil- 
dren they teach, while white 
teachers “share little in the way of 
values, lifestyle, perceptions, and 
| daily experiences on the street with 
the children they (teach), black or 


Drumming At 
The Soul 


The Price of the Ticket 
(Collected Non-fiction 1948-85) 
Evidence of things not seen 

by James Baldwin 

Published by Michael Joseph 


Reviewed by Cary! Phillips 


In an age when Black American 
writing would appear to be domin- 
ated by women, and when much of 
the evidence of the last ten years (be- 
gining with the Roots phenomenon) 
suggests that it is possible for black 
American writers to reap rich 
rewards from their labour, it is 
interesting to be given the opportun- 
ity to look back over the work of one 
of black America’s greatest writers, 
James Baldwin. It is doubly interest- 
ing when this re-examination is con- 


white”, is surely overstating the 
“common experience of racist 
oppression” case. Black school stu- 
dents have demonstrated that they 
have massive problems with black 
teachers as part of the schooling sys- 
tem no less than with white teachers. 

In the same vein is the assertion 
that “the jobs in the so-called race 
relations industry are both necessary 
and appropriate to the stage of 
development we have reached in 
British political life. The crucial 
thing for the black race professionals 
to remember is that their destiny as 
individuals lies with the destiny of 
the whole black community”. For 
them, it is argued, an “individual 
black perspective is not enough, a 
community black perspective is what 
counts. . .”. We are not told who 
defines that “community black 
perspective” nor for that matter 
which parts of that community 
establish or even ask for the race 
relations industry complex. 

It is not that Carter denies the 
existence of a black middle-class or 
petite bourgeoisie within the “black 
community”. On the contrary, he is 
acutely aware of that class and has a 
view of its responsibilities to itself 
and the “black community’s” 
responsibility to it. It is projected as 
a benign class, capable of providing 
“leadership” to the poor in blighted 
areas, ideally under the watchful eye 
of a national black organisation that 
will hold the black professional and 
middle classes in check. Equal 
opportunity in this context includes 
the opportunity to be capitalist and 


textualized by a new book from 
Baldwin, his first in many years. 
Perhaps it is worth skimming 
briefly over some of the details of 
Baldwin’s career. He was born in 
Harlem in 1924 and raised as the 
eldest child in a church-going family. 
His relationship with the man he cal- 
led.“father” (but who was actually 
his step-father) was difficult, and 
often bitterly so. He left home early, 
moving downtown to live in Green- 
wich Village where he became 
involved in the “artists colony” 
which characterised village life at 
that time. At 24, and virtually penni- 
less, he left for Paris where he pro- 
duced his first novel, Go Tell It On 
the Mountain, and three years later 
Giovanni’s room. Always an avid 
writer of non-fiction, Baldwin soon 
began to supplement his fictional 
work with collections of essays. By 
the time he returned to America in 
the late 1950’s the country was deep 


to be counted amongst the various 
strata of this class-structured soci- 
ety, parliament included. 

If these are among the greater 
problems one has with this book, 
there are some lesser ones; for 
example, some accounts of black 
achievement and resistance are 
given almost gratuitously. The Man- 
grove Nine trial, for example, is 
given its rightful place in the history 
of black resistance. Nevertheless, its 
impact as a veritable watershed in 
the relationship between blacks and 
the British justice system, and on the 
organisation we subsequently 
effected in relation to _ police, 
lawyers and court, was treated very 
inadequately, given the number of 
struggles in which we have under- 
lined the political nature of the 
criminalising activity engaged in by 
the police and the courts. 

In short, although the book suc- 
ceeds in pointing up the relationship 
between the black working class 
movement and the redefinition of 
class struggle and the struggle 
against racism in Britain, it raises 
many more questions than it tackles, 
and leaves us not much wiser with 
respect to the issue of the future of 
blacks in relation to the working 
class movement, the British state, 
British capitalism and the struggle 
for socialism. 


GUS JOHN was born in Grenada. He is a 


‘founder member of the Manchester-based 


Black Parents Organisation and Education 
For Liberation Books. He is a writer and is 
presently working for the Manchester Educa- 
tion Authority. 


in the crisis that would become 
known as “Civil Rights”. The pres- 
sure on Baldwin to articulate the 
crisis grew in direct proportion to the 
number of months and years that it 
lasted. And he responded to the task 
with a vigour and talent that the 
world soon recognised as an extraor- 
dinary one. 

The Price of the Ticket covers 
nearly 40 years of Baldwin’s non-fic- 
tional writing. What is immediately 
striking is both his courage and his 
inability to accept received wisdoms 
or worship those already deified, by 
both the black and white commun- 
ity. In the course of the collection he 
takes to task, among many others, 
Césaire, Richard Wright, Senghor, 
Faulkner and Paul Robeson. What is 
surprising about his comments on 
Robeson is that he made them aged 
only 24, and he was most probably 
correct. “It is personally painful to 
me”, he writes, referring to a news- 
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paper column penned by Robeson, 
“to realise that so gifted and forceful 
aman as Robeson should have been 
tricked by his own bitterness and by 
a total inability to understand the 
nature of political power in general, 
or Communist aims in particu- 
lager. 

His essays are at their best when 
closely shadowing the movements of 
his own life. When this occurs he is 
able to marry the rhythms of the 
church with the rich language of fic- 
tion and fire them with the intelli- 
gence — and humour — of a man 
who knows that his cause is a just 
one, and that when he speaks there 
are many who will listen. On arriving 
in Paris as a black American. “The 
Eiffel Tower has naturally long since 
ceased to divert the French, who 
consider that all Negroes arrive from 
America, trumpet-laden and 


twinkle-toed, bearing scars so unut- 
terably painful that all of the glories 
of the French Republic may not suf- 
fice to heal them.” 

However, in a collection that runs 
to over 650 pages there are bound to 
be some essays that are weaker than 
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others. In general I found these to be 
the later ones which began in the 
1970’s after Baldwin left America 
once more to live in the south of 
France where he stays to this day. I 
found it difficult to decide whether it 
was Baldwin who had changed or 
America (or both), but Baldwin 
seemed to have moved from explain- 
ing his soul’s preoccupations, and its 
relationship to society, and by exten- 
sion black America’s relationship to 
society, to chastising white people 
for being the way they are. Not that 
there is anything wrong with the lat- 
ter, but Baldwin’s strength seemed 
to me to lay in the former arena. His 
“Open letter to Mr. Carter” (1977) 
protested at the plight of “The Wil- 
mington Ten”. But despite its 
defiance, it ends with a curious, 
almost apologetic last sentence. “I 
must add, in honor, that I write to 
you because I love our country: And 
you, in my lifetime, are the only 
president to whom I would have 
written.” It is as though Baldwin is 
uncomfortable with his “protest” 
and is somehow seeking to make 
amends. After all, 30 years earlier in 
“Everybody’s Protest novel” he did 
make clear how suspicious he was of 
“Protest” in the context of writing. 
The tailing off into open letters 
and small diatribes that charac- 
terises the last essays of the collec- 
tion suggests the man who is writing 
these works has become slightly 
detached from the day-to-day strug- 
gle of America. In Evidence of 
Things Unseen some of the balance 
is redressed. It is, like The Fire Next 
Time and No Name in the Street, a 
long essay-sermon mixing autobiog- 
raphy with observation and opinion. 
As his point of departure for Evi- 
dence Baldwin takes the killings in 
Atlanta of 28 black young men bet- 
ween 1979 and 1981. He is convinced 
that Wayne Williams (who was con- 
victed of two of the murders after 
which the case was closed) is inno- 
cent. But Baldwin, not being a 
detective, is unable to tell us who is 
guilty. However, our frustration is 
mollified by finding Baldwin in sear- 
ing form, ranging across topics as 
diverse as pre-war Germany to con- 
temporary South Africa in order to 
draw his final conclusion; that the 
moral fibre of America continues to 
rot, and this nearly 25 years after the 
drafting of the Civil Rights bill, and 
in the city that prided itself as “the 
city that was too busy to hate”. 
Evidence is a welcome postscript 
to the Collection. Of the latter, 
despite the uneven nature of the 
1970’s pieces, I know I shall find 


myself continually returning to it 
time and time again, for relaxation, 
for words of wisdom to help me 
through hard times, and as a refer- 
ence book to issues and ideas on 
everything from apartheid to film 
criticism. At its best Baldwin’s non- 
fiction drums at the soul as inces- 
santly as the greatest fiction. And at 
its best it is quite simply that — the 
best non-fictional prose that any 
American writer has produced since 
the last war. 


Sullen Beauty 


Incidents At The Shrine 
by Ben Okri 

Published by Heinemann 
Price: £9.95 


Reviewed by Caryl Phillips 


Ben Okri’s first collection of short 
stories follows his two very success- 
ful novels, Flowers and Shadows and 
The Landscapes Within. The com- 
monly accepted practice is for a 
would-be novelist to flex his pro- 
sodic muscle on short stories before 
tackling the novel form, but Okri has 
reversed this process, and done so to 
great effect. 

His eight stories explore, from dif- 
ferent vantage points of narrative 
style and character, the realities of 
contemporary Britain and Nigeria. 
“Laughter Beneath the bridge” pre- 
sents us with a child’s view of the 
Nigerian Civil war. It is the first story 
in the book and makes one feel 
immediately secure in the know- 
ledge that one is in the grip of a real 
writer. The language is poetically, 
and at time chillingly, precise, yet it 
manages to always remain subtle 
and sensitive. 

“How could it have been a beauti- 
ful time when that afternoon the 
smell got so strong that gas masks 
and wooden poles had to be distri- 
buted to respectable and proven citi- 
zens of the town so that they could 
prod the bodies and clear the rub- 
bish to enable the corpses to flow 
away beneath the bridge?” 

Okri, a Nigerian himself, knows 
his territory with not only his eyes, 
but his tongue, ears, and nose too. 
His adjectives drive home the feel- 
ing of participation, rather than 
mere observation in his fictions. 
And when he turns to deal with Eng- 
land in no way does the hostility of 
his language relax. “Disparities” is a 
brilliant portrait of a young man liv- 
ing close to the edge in modern Bri- 
tain. Squatting, sleeping rough, 
bumming cigarettes, Okri draws us 
into the mind and concerns of a 


young man who contemplates 
suicide while all round him a silent 
mad circus of everyday activity con- 
tinues its performance. 

As is the case with any collection 
of short stories, the work is uneven 
because of the duration of time 
across which the stories are con- 
ceived and executed. But having 
completed two novels early in his 
career, before his style had fully 
matured, Okri seems to have taken 
some time out to deliberate, experi- 
ment and_ consolidate before 
embarking upon a third. The results 
of his deliberation would appear to 
be this book. This being the case, 
Okri has all the making of being not 
just a good writer (for he is that 
already), but a major writer of inter- 
national stature. 


CARYL PHILLIPS was born in St. Kitts and 
spent most of his life in Britain. He studied 
English Literature at Oxford University. His 
is a playwright, novelist and critic. His first 
collection of essays, “The European Tribe’ 
will be published by Faber and Faber. 


Celebration 
And Grief 


Ways of Sunlight 

The Lonely Londoners 

by Sam Selvon 

The Jumbie Bird 

by Ismith Khan 

Published by Longman Caribbean 1986 


Reviewed by Janice Shinebourne 


These novels and one collection of 
stories are distinguished by having 
been writfen by Trinidadian authors 
and by their first appearance in the 
50’s and early 60’s, a period which 
saw the publication of many English- 
speaking Caribbean _ novelists. 
Caribbean novels had been written 
before but this was a special explo- 
sion of novel-writing talent. The 
confidence of the writers revealed 
itself in a celebratory use of their 
own language and a demonstration 
of what could be accomplished with 
through the novel. They interpreted 
the challenge of the form as one 
which presented scope for intimacy. 
This required a special narrative 
drive and they developed it in diffe- 
rent ways. 

In A Brighter Sun and The Lonely 
Londoners Selvon lets the con- 
sciousness of his hero structure the 
novel. This was not an unusual 
technique in novel writing. What 
was unusual was the extent and 
depth to which the Trinidadian 
creole speech of his character 


mediated the process. The hero of A 
Brighter Sun is Tiger, a rural Indo- 
Trinidadian worker. The novel 
details his experience of marriage, 
family life and setting up on his own 
as a peasant farmer. He also under- 
goes the upheaval of all this when he 
moves with his family to a working 
class area near Port of Spain, 
Barataria. There, he works for the 
American naval base building a new 
road. 

Political and social realities are 
given a good degree of importance in 
A Brighter Sun, through some racy 
newsreel-style passages which are 
intended to unite international, 
national and local incidents in one 
framework. But the political and 
social themes actually emerge natur- 
ally from the spiritual themes of the 
novel. Tiger is a third generation 
Indo-Trinidadian who is portrayed 
in the opening of the novel as not 
being culturally rooted in Indian or 
Trinidadian creole society. Through 
his anxious consciousness, his angst, 
we encounter very intimately the 
contradictions of his psyche and soc- 
iety. Selvon is special among Carib- 
bean novelists for his profound sym- 
pathy for the contradictions of his 
society. He has deep insight into its 
weaknesses and saving graces. Nar- 
rative drive is maintained by keeping 
contradictions skilfully and poeti- 
cally in play so that as quickly as 
racial stereotypes, for example, are 
established they are knocked down 
by the offering of an insight which 
negates stereotype. Thus, Tiger and 
Urmailla’s growth is portrayed as a 
series of contradictions (weakness 


| vs. strength, good vs. bad) within 


themselves and growth is achieved 
according to whether or not they 
respond sincerely to their inner con- 
tradictions. If they do, they become 
capable of sympathy for the inner 
contradictions of others — _ this 
becomes the key to their integration 
into Trinidadian creole society. 

No one is perfect in Selvon’s fic- 
tion, not even the authorial voice. 
At one extreme an unbalancing 
introspection can creep in and lead 
to cul de sacs of existential 
monologue (as in “My Girl” and 
“The City” in Ways of Sunlight, the 
closing pages of The Lonely Lon- 
doners and passages in A Brigher 
Sun). At the other extreme, 
extroversion leads to scene painting 
and even caricature for its own sake 
or pure entertainment, especially in 
The Lonely Londoners where Moses 
serves the newly arrived Galahad as 
a kind of tourist guide to the lifestyle 
of the down and out Caribbean 
working class. Voyeurism is barely 
averted by Selvon’s mining of con- 
tradictions for richness of sympathy. 
Unlike Tiger, the men in The Lonely 
Londoners are seasoned survivors. 
Out of their plight, they maintain or 
struggle to maintain dignity at all 
costs. Their struggles yield deeply 
moving comic and serious moments, 
and most of all, community. 

Selvon’s stories contrast interest- 
ingly with his novels. In the stories 
he is less the joker or entertainer, 
more the teller of folk talkes with a 
serious, moral content. 

The Jumbie Bird by Ismith Khan 
also features an Indo-Trinidadian 
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hero. Jamini’s background, unlike 
Tiger’s in A Brighter Sun, is the 
urban, commercial centre of Port of 
Spain. His grandfather and father 
are craftsmen, skilled in making 
jewellery. Jamini also seems to be 
privileged by way of being closer to 
his Indian roots than Tiger. How- 
ever, Jamini is portrayed throughout 
the novel as lacking independence. 
While rural Trinidad teaches Tiger 
about time, nature and patience, 
and poverty teaches him to dig deep 
into his resources to gain some inde- 
pendence, Jamini’s inheritance 
seems to suffocate his resources. He 
is especially dominated by his 
Pathan grandfather who secures the 
boy admiration through bullying and 
blackmail of a subtly manipulative 
kind. The attraction and challenge 
of Trinidadian creole society are 
part of his consciousness but he 
never engages with it. 

A Brighter Sun and The Jumbie 
Bird contain an extraordinarily dis- 
turbing child-beating scene, very 
similar in the total devastation and 
abuse of the child which they con- 
vey. They also convey disturbing 
hysteria in the women who beat the 
children. Both authors make no 
explicit connection between the vio- 
lence of women against children and 
their relationship to men and so one 
is left to ask questions about the por- 
trayal of women in their novels and 
especially to look for clues to such 
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eruptive violence. The arbitrariness 
of both scenes, the arbitrariness of 
the violence, find an echo in the 
arbitrariness with which women are 
treated even when they are 
idealised. Urmailla does play a 
limited part in Tiger’s growth but all 
the other women are isolated spiritu- 
ally. In Guerillas, Naipaul captured 
this special kind of isolation which 
creates the kind of vulnerability, of 
victimhood, which invites destruc- 
tive violence in the Englishwoman 
who is hacked to death, then buried 
alive in a scene which matches Sel- 
von’s and Khan’s for the impact of its 
brutality. For all the male laughter, 
male charm and earnest male 
spiritual searching which these 
books celebrate, one is left haunted 
by grief for the fate of women and 
children in them. 

JANICE SHINEBOURNE is from Guyana. 
She is a writer and literary critic. Her first 


novel, “Time Piece’ was recently published by 
Peepal Tree Press. 


PHILLIPS 
A State of 
Independence 


Stripping Away 
The Gloss 


A State of Independence 
by Caryl Phillips 

Published by Faber & Faber 
Price: £3.95 


Reviewed by Harold Lovell 


It is difficult to read Caryl Phillips’ A 
State of Independence and not have 
at least one cynical moment of 
reflection on the Caribbean today. 
Indeed, to the politically faint- 
hearted, the book could easily con- 
firm feelings of hopelessness and 
despair of any meaningful change 
within the foreseeable future. 


The stark realism of the book has 
the power of a short, sharp, electric, 
convulsive shock. It strips away 
glossy images of the Caribbean and 
exposes its depressing conditions. 

Essentially, the book is about a 
character called Bertram Francis, 
born in rural St Kitts who wins a 
scholarship and goes to study law in 
England. Within a few months, he 
changes his mind about the law 
studies and drifts from job to job. 
Eventually, he spends 20 uneventful 
years in England before returning 
excitedly to his village home on the 
eve of his island’s independence. He 
is quickly disillusioned as 20 years of 
social decay and economic stagna- 
tion confront him upon his arrival. 

Caryl Phillips’ descriptive analysis 
of the physical and psychological 
environment of St Kitts on the eve of 
independence is brilliant. Though, if 
one wanted to stretch a point and 
find a fault, it could be that the book 
does not go sufficiently beyond the 
graphic descriptions. 

Within the first few pages we get 
glimpses of the housing conditions of 


_the rural poor. Not quaint country 


cottages but cramped shacks. The 


village, which itself was once a sym- 


bol of resilience had now become a 
symbol of poverty and oppression. 
The author certainly paints a morbid 
picture of the place, “the cane cut- 
ters walked like condemned men”; 
“people just seem as poor as they’ve 
always been”; “. . .still struggling to 
acquire the means to meet the most 
basic needs.” The village is a waste- 
land, populated only by elders and 
children, the able bodied and active 
having fled the village for the brigh- 
ter lights of Baytown, the capital. 

We get the impression that every- 
body in this capital is going nowhere 
but that they are in a great hurry to 
get there. There are bigger buildings 
more foreign vehicles, video shops, 
American news magazines and all 
the other trappings of rapid 
Americanisation by invitation. It is 
in the capital, the central govern- 
ment building no less, that Bertram 
finds his old school chum turned 
Honourable Minister. This charac- 
ter, Samuel Clayton, is very well 
handled. He takes himself far too 
seriously. He is preoccupied with the 
sheer pleasure of having power. He 
is a criminally insincere philistine. 
The author makes this general point 
with great subtlety and _ finesse. 
More importantly however, Clayton 
symbolises the corrupt and petty 
nature of the political leadership in 
the Caribbean. 

Those looking for a rich story line 


will find that the author is not so 
much telling a story as making a 
point. It’s rather like asking where’s 
the melody when the beauty of the 
music is in the rhythms. And there 
can be no doubt that a profound 
point is made or to extend the 
metaphor, the rhythms tell of a 
people who seem to be singing at 
their own wake. They are the 
rhythms of sadness and concern 
though perhaps not enough of hope. 
At the end of the book one can only 
be convinced that the place is a mess 
but it would have been helpful if 
there was some sign of the future. 


HAROLD LOVELL is a member of the 
Antiguan Caribbean Liberation Movement. 
He is a musician and is currently studying Law 
in London. 


The Montserrat (Connection 


Drversions 


Stories by 
Siem 


The Order 
of Poetry 


| Am Becoming My Mother: Poems 
by Lorna Goodison 

Published by New Beacon Books 
Price: £2.95 


Reviewed by Mervyn Morris 


Lorna Goodison’s is a very special 
voice, distinctive with unpretentious 
authority. She is as comfortable in 
creole as in standard English, and 
her work often blurs the distinction. 
As, for example, in “Poui” (from 
“Garden of the Women Once Fal- 
len”): 

She don’t put out for just 

anyone 


She waits for HIM 

and in his high august heat 

he takes her 

and their celestial mating 

is SO intense 

that for weeks her rose-gold 

dress 

lies tangled round her feet 

and she don’t even notice. 
Though she speaks her poems very 
well, Lorna Goodison often creates 
a sense not so much of public perfor- 
mance as of internal musings over- 
head. She told Anne Walmsley 
(Africa Events May 1985): “I think 
as a poet you have to learn to lis- 
ten. . .My measure fora good poem 
is when it doesn’t sound as if the per- 
son was talking, as opposed to listen- 
ing.” The rhetoric is muted: 

when evening comes 

she offers you wine 

and sometimes her smile 

and sometimes herself 

but mostly she sits 

and sings to herself. 
In many of these poems the central 
figure is a woman, sometimes as suf- 
ferer but often as heroine and 
healer. In “We Are The Women” 
the persona declares: 

We’ve buried our hope 

too long 

as the anchor to our 

navel strings 

we are rooting at 

the burying spot 

we are uncovering 

our hope. 
The hope may be in_ personal 
relationships or in the public life of 
communities. There are poems 
about woman as “daughter, sister, 
mistress, friend, warrior/wife”, 
poems about “love misplaced”, 
“love that corroded into hatred”. In 
this book most of the intimate man/ 
woman relationships have passed 
through positives into pain. 

And now lama 

lepidopterist 

with my rows of bitter pins 

securing here, now there 

the flown species wings. 
But the volume ends on a note of 
hope: “I wait for you in the After- 
gale./ Calm will be our mooring.” 
Some of the most affirmative poems 
are of woman “as mother to aman”; 
poems such as “Songs for My Son”, 
“My Will” and “For My Mother 
(May I Inherit Half Her Strenth)”. 
The ancestral women figures are 
strong, as in “For My Mother” and 
in “Guinea Woman”; they are heal- 
ers, miracle workers in harmony 
with the natural world. Some of the 
other women in the poems are celeb- 
rated members of the wider family: 
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Dee 
Rosa Parks, Winnie Mandela, 
Nanny. 


In at least four of the poems there 
is a persona described as a mulatta, 
and in another her ancestry is traced 
to the encounter between a black 
“guinea woman” great grandmother 
and a white sailor. 

They forbade great grand- 
mother’s 

guinea woman presence 
they washed away her scent 
of 

cinnamon and escallions 
controlled the children’s 
antelope walk 

and called her uprisings 
rebellions. 

But black heritage reasserts itself: 
in the children of each new 
breeding 
the high yellow brown 
is darkening down. 

The work draws comfortably on 

European and African cultural 

streams: there are poems entitled 

“The Mulatta As Penelope”, “The 

Mulatta And The Minotaur”; there 

is the African midwife “fingers like 

healing roots” who “summons the 
appropriate spirits”. 

Wholeness is often challenged; 
there are forces pressing for divi- 
sion. 

you are too tightly bound, 
too whole 

he said 

I loosened my hair and I 
bled 

now you send conflicting 
signals they said 

divided I turned both ways 


and fled. 
In “Jamaica 1980”, “Bend-Down 
Plaza’’, “For Rosa Parks”, 


“Bedspread”, for example, Lorna 
Goodison identifies critically some 
of the factors pulling people and 
communities apart. “Bedspread”, in 
part a love poem, is also an indict- 
ment of apartheid: 


They arrested the 
bedspread. 

They and their friends are 
working 

to arrest the dreams in our 
heads. 


The dreamers, the artists, are fea- 
tured in several poems, including 
“Invoke Mercy Extraordinary For 
Angels Fallen”, “Jah Music (for 
Michael Cooper)”, ‘Keith Jarrett — 
Rainmaker”, “Lullaby For Jean 
Rhys”. Throughout the volume 
Lorna Goodison explores “the order 
of poetry”. As well as inner land- 
scapes, there is the public world to 
be faced: “mine the task of writing it 
down/as I ride in shame round this 
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blood-stained town.” In one of the 
pieces the persona is a tightrope 
walker. 
It’s a fine life, those uncon- 
tained moments 
in the air 
those nerve-stretched belly- 
bottom spasms 
from here to there 
and your receiver copping 
what 
from the ground looks like 
an innocent feel 
as he steadies you safely on 
the far side. 
But I broke both arms 
and the side of my head 
once 
and had multiple 
miscarriages from 
falling flat on my back 
so ’m on the ground most 
days now 
except for this, the tightest 
walk of all. 

This is an assured collection, it 
never falters. And, through the 
many masks of metaphor, distancing 
(“And shall I tell you what the 
minotaur said to me/ as we dined by 
the Nile on almonds and tea?”), it 
persuades me always of deeply per- 
sonal feeling well served by careful 
craft. 

MERVYN MORRIS is a Jamaican poet, 
literary and theatre critic. He lives and works 


in Jamaica where he is a senior lecturer in 
English at the University of the West Indies. 


A Quiet Tone 
of Elegance 


Something Unusual 

by E.A. Markham 
published by Ambit Books, 
London, 1986. 

Price: £3.95 


Reviewed by Andrew Salkey 


I have for very many years greatly 
admired and respected E.A. Mark- 
ham as a poet. His poems are always 
accurately-aimed satires and ironical 
slashes at social or _ political 
inequities, at abuses of heart’s-trust 
or at broken promises, at modish 
posturing or dullness. His poetry is 
always elegant, word-exemplary, 
modulated and wisely thoughtful. 
And, now, I am pleasantly surprised 
and grateful that he has turned his 
quicksilver and urbane talent to fic- 
tion writing. 

His short stories owe a great deal 
to his long practice as a very fine 
Caribbean poet; I mean, here, that 
his prose has a similar quiet tone of 


elegance and confidence, and it is 
also thought-provoking and sage. 

Where he is able to depart, and 
capably so, from the compact, distil- 
led poetic strophe, is in his wonder- 
ful vagrant tales of characters who 
variously lose out on this or that 
opportunity, who change identity 
and status radically, and who set out 
for a known destination but arrive as 
late as never. 

Of course, the Markham narrative 
forte is for the louche, the picares- 
que, the beguiled and the restless. 
Among these nicely, loosely con- 
nected stories, the ones that appeal 
to my own sense of rootlessness, 
detours and irreverence are those 
with the hardest centres and the least 
whimsy. I specially liked “Wives of 
Forgetfulness”, “The Albanian 
Connection” and all of the seven 
stories in “The Montserrat Connec- 
tion” section. 

I do wish, though, that there 
weren’t so many parenthetical 
asides, knowing interpolations and 
authorial intrusions in the style of 
this otherwise craft-conscious and 
spellbinding comedic writer. I also 
find the swift, linear quality of the 
writing just a little too mercurial for 
sustained and varied characterisa- 
tion and portraiture, for the depic- 
tion of background information and 
history of relationships, for cause- 
and-effect plotting, and for dialogue 
differentiation. 

A slick, quick fix is one way to go, 
particularly for deadly satirical and 
ironical swipes; however, the short 
story should resemble the lyric 
poem: a mountain in a small space. 

And yet, E.A. Markham in Some- 
thing Unusual is the _ brightest 
and most entertaining writer of short 
fiction we have had since Samuel 
Selvon. 

ANDREW SALKEY is a Jamaican writer 
and critic who has lived in Britain. He is cur- 


rently professor of Creative Writing at Hamp- 
shire College, USA. 


Fact Feeding 
Fiction 


Whole Of A Morning Sky 

by Grace Nichols 

Published by Virago Press 1986 
Price: £3.50 


Reviewed by Fred D’Aguiar 


This is Grace Nichols’ first adult 
novel. The title, from a poem by 
Martin Carter, forms, in part, one of 
two epigraphs to the book. The 
poem, “Black Friday 1962”, denotes 


the culmination of unrest in 
Guyana’s transition from being a 
British colony, a period which saw 
Guyana’s destabilisation as part of 
US foreign policy; a period involving 
spies, a general strike, brutal killings 
and equally brutal reprisals along 
racial lines, and widespread rioting 
and looting in the capital. In terms of 
events, this is the climax of Whole of 
a Morning Sky though the book’s 
narrative drive is in the main con- 
cerned with the progress of a family, 
the Walcotts. 

The second epigraph is by the 
poetsonian John Agard. In it he calls 
for a recognition of the common 
humanity between races and 
peoples. This is a direct redress to 
the racial divisions between Africans 
and Indians which found expression 
in the two main political parties of 
the day. 

But this is not a novel about 
issues. It’s the story of the Walcotts’ 
ten years in Highdam, a village “just 
thirty miles outside of Georgetown” 
and their subsequent move to Char- 
lestown in the capital, after the 
father’s, Archie’s, retirement as 
head of the village school. Inevita- 
bly, it’s a story involving issues. The 
Walcotts as an archetypal family 
ensure that these issues are 
grounded in real lives. The novel’s 
poignancy and irony are based on 
this: though set in a specific histori- 
cal moment in Guyana’s history, 
because of the strength of its story it 
manages to be relevant to the 
Guyana of today. 

The novel opens with the childlike 
perspective of Gem about to leave 
the country setting of Highdam for 
Georgetown. The language is a 
heightened poetic prose packed with 
intriguing details of country life: 

Then you come to the long 

wooden fence and squeeze 

yourself through the narrow 
gap. A few more yards and 
you re standing in your portion 

of the backdam. No, not your 

portion any longer. Your 

father sold it less than two 
weeks ago to that ole terror, 

Mr Watson, always running 

somebody off his land, putting 

red paint on the mangoes on 
his tree to scare off people 
The description, in some instances, 
echoes powerfully areas already 
tackled in her poetry: 
The women tied their heads 
and hauled for shrimps in 
groups, standing waist deep in 
the water, laughing and 
exchanging talk as the water 
moved between their legs, 


heavy brown silk caressing 
their thighs and hips with a vol- 
uptuous pleasure. 
Here the poet’s skill is brought to 
bear on her novel writing. Further- 
more the women’s companionship 
and strong economic function shine 
through. Sometimes the details 
about a place or practice are latched 
onto descriptions that read like a list 
rather than following the course 
mapped out by the character’s 
motives and actions. During such 
descriptive moments characters tend 
to be put to one side. But this is rare. 

The novel’s archival function 
becomes clear when characters from 
Georgetown life spring up: 

Walka de nigger, Walka de 

nigger. . . That’s the shout as 

soon as you catch a glimpse of 
the thin brown man, always 
carrying a big brick on his 
hand, a brick he never use, 
never throw at anybody no 
matter how much they call 
him, ‘Walka de nigger’. All 
he’d do is reply, ‘British you 
fool,’ holding his big brick as if 

it was some kind of prayer. 

This story is funny in itself and a 
bonus to those who knew Walka. 

This consciousness to record 
details of a life that might otherwise 
be lost is a primary drive in much 
black literature in the US. Its over- 
riding intention is to tell a good story 
which would also serve as an accu- 
rate record. Grace Nichols’ vocabul- 
ary, much of it in an English respon- 
sive to Guyanese popular speech is 
racy and visually exciting with the 
narrative drive that has come to 
seem part and parcel of a language 
taken from folk culture. 

The politics of the period is thinly 
veiled in the novel. Through Con- 
rad, a friend of the Walcotts and 
Dinah, the eldest child, much is 
learned about those times and years 
preceding: 

Conrad came often these days, 

rocking Gem on his lap and 

recalling the time when the 

British suspended the constitu- 

tion, a time that gave birth to 

poems of resistance and saw 

the imprisonment of oppo- 

nents to the colonial regime. 
Martin Carter’s Poems Of Resis- 
tance (1954) were mostly composed 
during his imprisonment for anti- 
colonial activities. The anti-com- 
munist sentiments from the US and 
British governments would later be 
translated into an active destabilisa- 
tion policy, one that can be said to 
have succeeded and one from which 
Guyana has not to this day reco- 


vered. The hope in Grace’s novel 
lies with the younger generation, not 
with Archie but with his daughter 
Dinah, “budding with a new 
revolutionary consciousness, show- 
ing a concern for remoulding the 
world,” with the youngest Gem as 
the most likely candidate to take up 
Martin Carter’s mantle as nationalist 
poet. 

That little girl does come up 

with some things, 

She’s really imaginative. I was 

reading a composition in her 

exercise book. . . 
Gem is nearly twelve when the novel 
closes with the Walcotts about to sell 
up and move on the eve of a general 
election. The rest is history. What 
we have in Whole of a Morning Sky 
is an imaginative rendering that 
resonates that much more power- 
fully than the facts on which it feeds 
but which nevertheless serves those 
facts dazzlingly. 
FRED D’AGUIAR was born in Britain and 
spent some of his childhood in Guyana. He 
has so far published one collection of poems, 
‘Mamma Dot’, and is presently Writer-in- 


Residence in the London Borough of South- 
wark. 


Caribbean Muse 


Caribbean Poetry Now 
Selected and edited by 
Stewart Brown 
Published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1984. 

Price: £3.65 


Poetry In the Caribbean 
by Julie Pearn 

Published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1985. 

Price: £3.50 


The Penguin Book Of Caribbean Verse in English 
edited by Paula Burnett 

Published by Penguin, 1986. 

Price: £4.95 


Reviewed by Bob Stewart 


These three books belong on the 
bookshelf of anyone with the least 
bit of appreciation of Caribbean lit- 
erature. Their complementarity will 
be apparent to any reader. Together 
they display the joyful and painful 
complexity of West Indian word, 
work, and world. 

Both the Stewart Brown anthol- 
ogy and the Julie Pearn commentary 
were published primarily as texts to 
prepare secondary school students 
for the Caribbean Examination 
Council’s English B examination, 
Pearn’s for the social studies exami- 
nation as well. Brown disclaims that 
his anthology is intended to be rep- 
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resentative in the sense of being 
complete or encyclopaedic, a dis- 
claimer that has perhaps more 
import than he intended in the 
shadow of Paula Burnett’s more 
recently published collection, which 
does purport to comprehensiveness 
as a survey of the history and reg- 
ional variety of Caribbean song and 
poetry. 

Brown, however, does claim that 
his selection of poems is representa- 
tive of the spirit of contemporary (no 
earlier than 1940, most after 1963) 
Caribbean English and Creole 
poetry, rather than of poets or reg- 
ions. His criterion of selection con- 
sists of ranges of distinctively West 
Indian experience, as shown in the 
sectioning of the book, with thema- 
tic subtitles such as “Childhood and 
Adolescence,” “One Love,” and 
“Old Folks, Death, and Grief.” 
There is nothing romantic or exotic 
in Brown’s choices. They give us 
experiences that consistently grind 
on the variously shaped stones of 
ennui, violence, change, shattered 
tranquillity — struggle everywhere 
— yet which are validated by the 
promise of survival and the retrieval 
of the human spirit. 

Given Brown’s thematic em- 
phasis, one tends at first not to focus 
so much on which poets he has 
included. A second look reveals his 
favourites. While some minimally 
published and less prolific but excel- 
lent poets are included, most have 
been published extensively, and the 
most generous samplings are of the 
works of Edward Kamau Brath- 
waite, Derek Walcott, and James 
Berry. Brown does not sponsor any 
unknown talent here. 

Julie Pearn’s Poetry in the Carib- 
bean is not an anthology but a com- 
mentary on poetry and poets. Her 
purpose appears to be two-fold: to 
analyze the experiences, structures, 
and language of a wide range of 
Caribbean poetry, and to introduce 
the students to the basic terms of 
interpretation and _ criticism — 


rhythm, phrasing, symbol, theme, 


and tone, for example. Whether or 
not it was the publisher’s intention, 
her analysis is in effect an excellent 
introduction to Brown’s anthology. 
It would be a delinquent teacher 
indeed who would not use the two 
books together, and a deficient 
reader who would not make it a pro- 
ject to read one in connection with 
the other. One drawback of the 
Pearn book is its lack of an index, a 
serious oversight in a book that 
deserves to become a standard stu- 
dent reference! 

As the middle volume chronologi- 
cally (1985) between Brown (1984) 
and the Penguin anthology (1986), 
Pearn’s book is in no way over- 
shadowed. On the contrary, it has 
even greater cogency now that the 
Penguin has appeared. What I mean 
will be clearer after some comments 
on Burnett’s ambitious volume. 

Paula Burnett’s anthology is a 
huge project. Its introductory com- 
mentary is longer than Pearn’s book, 
and is followed by 368 pages of 
verse, compared to Brown’s 91. It 
has extensive biographical and glos- 
sarial notes. With the prestige of the 
Penguin imprint and the wider circu- 
lation that it ensures, the volume will 
serve for many as the introduction 
to, and perhaps their only experi- 
ence of West Indian poetry. As such, 
it should be considered more criti- 
cally than Brown and _ Pearn’s 
efforts. 

Burnett has worked hard and has 
put together in one volume material 
which otherwise would have 
remained scattered in historical and 
regional sources. One of her major 
contributions is that she gives us the 
only anthology to date, as far as I 
know, that assembles so much verse 
of West Indian historical signifi- 
cance from the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Little of it is admirable as 
poetry, even by the Eurocentric 
criteria of those times. And it is all, 
of course, white, with the one ano- 
maly of Francis Williams, black, 
free-born in Jamaica, and Cam- 
bridge educated. Yet it is a remarka- 
ble set of literature, indispensable 
for an understanding of the develop- 
ment of creole sensibilities and as a 
mirror, however distorted, of 
aspects of slave culture. Her gener- 
ous inclusion of song, from tradi- 
tional folk material through calypso 
and reggae lyrics, is also 
appreciated. She has included what 
many will agree is a sampling of the 
best offerings of a variety of recent 
and living poets. And there are a few 
special items for which we should be 
thankful, such as the inclusion of 


Jean Rhys’ “Obeah Night,” a poem 
which helped that novelist break 
the creative deadlock that was pre- 
venting her from completing Wide 
Sargasso Sea. 

The basis of Burnett’s commen- 
tary and sectioning is the distinction 
and paralleling of two traditions, the 
oral and the literary. Her intention is 
praiseworthy: the recognition of 
“the oral tradition as a distinct and 
important cultural phenomenon 
with its own excellences.” But after 
reading the entire book I find the 
effect to be less than the intention; 
the distinction appears increasingly 
flimsy in dealing with Caribbean 
poetry. It should be granted that it 
proved a useful device for catching 
some of the riches of the oral tradi- 
tion, especially the old and anonym- 
ous folk songs. But the oral/literary 
distinction as posed by her does not 
go far enough to undercut old pre- 
judices about Culture (erudite, 
uptown, upper class) and culture 
(country, downtown, lower class). 

It is in the light of this criticism 
that Julie Pearn’s commentary 


becomes an antidote. She likewise | 


distinguishes oral and literary tradi- 
tions, but in a perspective that 
departs from Burnett’s and which is 
keynoted in Louise Bennett’s intro- 
duction. Miss Lou writes, “Though 
Asian and European cultures have 
had much influence on our cultural 
development, the African traditions 
remain the strongest elements and 
the dominant feature.” Pearn pre- 
sents the African derived oral tradi- 
tion as the major matrix of Carib- 
bean poetry, and “oral/literary” 
becomes less a distinctness than a 
continuum. The divergence in 
perspectives between Burnett and 
Pearn can be seen, for example, in 
how poets such as Claude McKay 
and Derek Walcott are treated diffe- 
rently in the two books. (I leave it to 
the reader to discover the differ- 
ence.) 

There are two other emphases in 
Pearn’s commentary that are not in 
Burnett’s which make Pearn’s more 
relevant to the whole spectrum of 
West Indian poetry: the increasing 
lode of East Indian poetry in the 
Caribbean. While Burnett’s selec- 
tions of 20th century women poets 
(including such undeniably impor- 
tant artists as Una Marson, Louise 
Bennett, and Lorna Goodison) is 
appreciated, it is to Pearn that we 
must turn to get a clearer focus on 
the momentum of women’s poetry. 
BOB STEWART is an American poet, histo- 


rian and literary critic. He lives in New Jersey 
and teaches in New York. 
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AHistory of 
Negro Revolt 
Sue Rew.am-es 


This pioneering work recounts the 
history of black people's struggles 
from the revolution in San Domingo 
(Haiti) in 1791 to the current revolts in 
Southern Africa. It includes extensive 
accounts of the fight against 
colonialism and imperialism 
throughout the African continent. A 
History of Negro Revolt was first 
published in 1938 and updated in 
1969. Race Today's publication is the 
third issue of this important book. This 
book is essential reading for teachers, 
scholars and anyone concerned with 
the past and future development of 
blacks in the Caribbean, Africa, 
America and Europe. 


Price £3.50 paperback 
ISBN 0 947716013 


CLRJames 
80th Birthday 
Lectures 


In 1981, to celebrate his 80th birthday, 
Race Today invited CLR James to give 
a series of lectures in London. The 
topics were chosen by CLR James 
himself — Socialism or Barbarism; 
Britain and America: Two 
English-speaking Democracies; 
Immigrants to Britain: Formerly 
Colonial Peoples. Included in the 
publication are the question and 
answer sessions which followed each 
lecture. 


Price £2.50 paperback 
ISBN 0 947716017 


Walter Rodney 
and the Question 
of Power 

CLR James 


The Caribbean revolutionary 
movement suffered a mortal blow 


when Walter Rodney, the 


illustrated by Erroll Lloyd. It was first 


internationally respected and admired — published in 1974 


Marxist historian and Caribbean 
revolutionary activist, was murdered 
by the Forbes Burnham regime on 


June 13, 1980. 
In this publication CLR James 


locates Walter's assassination within 
the context of Caribbean politics and 
of 20th century revolutionary 
movements. 


Price £1.00 paperback 
ISBN 0 9593498 9 5 


The Struggle of 
Asian Workers in 
Britian 

Race Today Collective 

This book contains essays which 
give a historical analysis of Asian 
strikes between 1959 and 1979 and 
interviews with Asian participanmts 
in that strike movment. There is also 
a complete account and analysis of 
the Bradford 12 trial, which involved 
young Asians on charges of 
conspiracy to manufacture petrol 
bombs, 


Price 2.50 paperback 
ISBN 0 9503498 5 2 


Inglan is a Bitch 
Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Now in its third reprint. This is 
Linton’s third collection of poems 
and features the popular anti-sus 
poem “Sonny's Lettah”’. 


£1.75 paperback 
ISBN 0 9503498 2 8 


Voices of the 
Living and the 
Dead 

Linton Kwesi Johnson 
Second reprint of some of Linton's 
earlier writings. The book is 


£1.75 paperback 
ISBN 0 9503498 7 9 


IT A COME 


POEMS BY 


NICHAE 
SMITH 
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It A Come 
Michael Smith 
Edited by Mervyn Morris 


This is the only volume of poetry by 
Michael Smith. The poems capture 
and illustrate his concern for the 
Jamaican society from which he 
came and are written in the language 
of Jamaican workers and peasants. 


£3.50 paperback 
ISBN 0 947716 09 2 


Brickbats and 
Bouquets 
Akua Rugg 


In this publication Akua covers a 
representative cross section of 
literature, film and theatre by and 
about black people. This endeavour 
carves out for her, perhaps, the 
position of being the only consistent 
critic in this field. Essential reading 
foranyone who wants to understand 
the development of the black artistic 
movement in Britain. 


Price £2.75 paperback 
ISBN 0 947716 009 


The Arrivants 

—A Pictorial 

Essay on Blacks 
in Britain 

The Race Today Collective 
This publication uses photographs to 
tell the story of blacks and their lives 
in Britain in the last 40 years. This 
publication would make an ideal 
educational resource or gift. It 
captures the struggles, the 
achievements and the contributions 
that Asian and West Indian 
immigrants and their children 
children and grand children have 
made to Britain. 


Price to be announced 
ISBN 0 9447716 106 


The New Cross 
Massacre Story 
John La Rose 


The fire which killed 14 young black 
people in New Cross in January 1981 
generated a national black response 
which culminated in the Black 
Peoples Day of Action on March 2, 
1981 when 15,000 blacks 
demonstrated on the streets. 

This pamphlet details the 
development and dynamics of the 
New Cross campaign and is a 
comprehensive account of a 
tremendous moment in the 
struggles of black people in Britain 
for freedom. 


Price £1.50 paperback 
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The Black 
Explosion in 
British Schools 
Farroukh Dhondy, Barbara 
Beese and Leila Hassan 


This pamphlet identifies the struggles 
of black students and parents as one 
of the major agencies of the crisis in 
schools and schooling in Britian today. 
It charts the fight of black parents and 
students for better education and 
opposes the notion that multi-cultural 
education and anti-racist policies are 
remedies for the current crisis in 
education. 


Price £2.50 paperback 
ISBN 0 9503498 6 0 


arcus Howe on 
Black Sections in 
the Labour Party 


Darcus Howe looks at the 
movement for black representation 
in parliament and in the Labour Party 
and explains the reasons for its 
development and his attitude to it. 
This booklet represents the most 
serious contribution yet to the Black 
Sections debate. 


Price £1.00 paperback 
ISBN 0 947716 06 8 


OOKS BY POST 


Orders to: RT PUBLICATIONS 165 Railton Road Herne Hill London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01 737 2268 
Trade orders to: TURNAROUND DISTRIBUTION 27 Horsell Road London N5 1XL. Telephone: 01 609 7836 


The Struggle of 
Asian Workers in 
Britian 

The Race Today Collective 
This book contains essays which 
give a historical analysis of Asian 
strikes between 1959 and 1979 and 
interviews with Asian participanmts 
in that strike movment. There is also 
a complete account and analysis of 
the Bradford 12 trial, which involved 
young Asians on charges of 
conspiracy to manufacture petro! 
bombs. 

Price 2.50 paperback 

ISBN 0 9503498 5 2 


President Nyerere 
in Conversation 
with Darcus Howe 
and Tariq Ali 


Julius Nyerere resigned as President 
of Tanzania in October 1985 after 
nearly a quarter of a century in office. 
In this interview Nyerere looks back 
on his experience of African politics 
and reviews progress in Tanzania 
since the Arusha Declaration of 1967 
which committed the country to a 
non-aligned foreign policy abroad 
and a state-sponsored socialism at 
home. 


Price £1.00 paperback 
ISBN 0 947716 07 6 


Lessons of the 
Grenada Crisis 
John La Rose 


The revolutionary seizure of power in 
Grenada on March 13, 1979 is an 
important landmark in the history of 
the Caribbean. So too, is the defeat 
of that revolution in October 1983. In 
this pamphlet John La Rose, the 
well-known cultural and political 
activist and founder of New Beacon 
Books, identifies the counter-revolu- 
tion from within as the major factor 
which led to that defeat. 


price £1.00 paperback 
ISBN 0 947716 04 1 


The Grenada 
Crisis 

Statements issued by the 
Alliance of the Black 
Parents Movement, Black 
Youth Movement and the 
Race Today Collective. 


Contains documents that were 
published as the crisis in Grenada 
unfolded — from Maurice Bishop's 
house arrest by the Coard clique to 
the American invasion. Details the 
political intervention of these 
organisations. 


Price £0.75 paperback 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 


Diploma/M.A. Women’s 
Studies (Applied) 


Applications are invited for this part-time and full- 
time course of study. 


Applications are encouraged from a wide variety of 
higher education and employment backgrounds. 
The course combines a range of theoretical and 
practical studies and projects relating to women, 
feminism and society. 


Options provide an opportunity to pursue individual 
interests in a number of areas including racism and 
anti-semitism, class, welfare state services and 
social work, violence, education, health, and equal 
opportunities. 


The part-time programme requires students to 
attend the University on one day per week for two 
years; full-time students complete in one year. 


The University also offers postgraduate research 
supervision in the area of Women’s Studies. 


For further details, write to the 
Admissions Tutor, Women’s Studies, 
Postgraduate School of Applied Social Studies, 


| University of Bradford, West Yorkshire, BD7 1DP. 


Mark 
d.o.b. 6.4.78 


If you are interested in helping Mark and think that you 
can offer him a permanent home, please contact Liz or 
Judy at “Familymakers” between the hours of 9.30 a.m. 
and 5.00 p.m. 


SCHOOL OF TEACHING & 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Dept. of Applied & Community 
Studies — Ilkley Campus 


B.A. (HONS) COMMUNITY STUDIES 
This course integrates professional fieldwork training in 
multi-cultural settings with College based work in applied 
Social Sciences leading to professional recognition by the 
Council for Education and Training in Youth and Community 
Work 


CERTIFICATE IN YOUTH & COMMUNITY WORK 
Two year course aimed at students wishing to obtain 
professional training to work in Youth and Community 
Situations in a multi-cultural society. Candidates must be over 
21 with 5 G.C.E ‘O’ level passes or equivalent. Mature students 
(over 25) considered without qualifications. 


The Admissions Officer 
Room No. 78 


Eecormmmmmmm| BRADFORD 
& ILKLEY 


peareber e araa COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


For further information contact: CS 


Information Office Tel: Bradford 753004 


Although he’s only 8 years old, Mark already shows 
signs that he could have a bright future. He has a lively, 
enquiring mind and is doing well at school. 


Mark has been in Care since he was a baby. We don’t 
know much about his parents except that he never saw 
his father and his mother could not care for him. 


He has lived in white foster families for most of the time, 
and has only recently begun to discover his origins. As a 
consequence, Mark can feel angry and confused, so he 
sometimes behaves in ways that are upsetting and 
annoying. 


We are seeking a black adoptive family for Mark, who 
will be prepared to cope with his emotional needs and 
yet recognise his intellectual abilities. 


This probably means that he will need to be the only 
child in his family or have parents whose children are 
much older. We hope that this will enable Mark to have 
the singleminded attention which will enable him to 
develop his true potential. 


Catholic | 
Children’s Society 


FAMILYMAKERS HOMEFINDING UNIT 
7/9 GLEN VIEW, GRAVESEND, KENT DA12 1LP 
TELEPHONE: (0474) 68016/534412 


Applications are invited for 
part-time or full-time Post Graduate course at 


The Centre for 
Contemporary Cultural Studies 
— University of Birmingham 
Taught MA or Degree by thesis 


Applications welcome from candidates with varied background in 
higher education. Anti-racist and feminist concerns are pursued within 
a collective work environment. 
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More information on request. 
Apply to Rajinder Bhogal, CCCS, 
Birmingham University PO Box 363, B15 2TT. 
Closing date for applications 20th March 1987. 


Oxford Centre for 
African Studies 


Forced Labour and 
Migration in Africa 


28th February 1984 
Nuffield College 
Oxford 


Enquiries to: History Workshop Centre, 
Ruskin College, Oxford OX1 2HE 
Tel: 0865 515345 


Canadian Review of 
Studies in Nationalism 


The only scholarly journal devoted to nationalism 
Up-to-date research and book reviews 
A yearly annotated bibliography (selections 
currently being re-issued by Garland Publishing 
of New York) 
@ Path-breaking articles by Boyd C. Shafer, 
Louis Snyder, Joshua Fishman, and many others 
@ Covers the First, Second, and Third Worlds 
™@ Manuscripts welcome in French, English, 
and German 


Is nationalism your field? Does your field even 
touch on nationalism? If so, CRSN is vital for you. 


Yes, | would like to 

subscribe to 

CRSN/RCEN. 

O 1 year, $9.00 

O 2 years, $14.00 

O Student rate, $5.00 
1 year 


O |! wish to purchase 
CRSN/RCEN for my 
Library as a gift. 
$5.00 additional. 

O | have enclosed my 
cheque 

O Please bill me 


Mail to: 
CRSN/RCEN, University of Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada C1A 4P3 
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Address 
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QUARTERLY OF THE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA 


The Caribbean’s leading journal of arts, science, history, politics. 


Subscribe to 


Institute of Jamaica Publications Ltd. 
2A Suthermere Road., Kingston 10, Jamaica 


Subscription Rates 
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Overseas U.S.$15.00 Overseas U.S.$5.00 
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Postage by surface mail included in rates. 


Subscription to commence with issue of: 
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Payment must accompany order. Cheques or money orders to be 
made payable to Institute of Jamaica Publications Limited. 


AFTER TEN YEARS RACE TODAY has established itself as 

perhaps the only serious journal to inform on and clarify 

what blacks in Britain and the peoples trom our countries 
of origin think and do. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Race Today is a bi-monthly publication. 


Individual subcribers (UK) £6.00 

Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or $14.000 

Institutions (UK) £15.00 

Institutions (overseas) £18.00/$36.00 

Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 

The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for over- 
seas subscribers). 


If AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00. 
A fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today and 
copies of pamphlets we have published. 


RETURN FORM TO 
RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 
165 Railton Road London SE24 OLU. 
Telephone: 01-737 2268 
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‘Like all poets Michael Smith achieves a miracle — of 
commonplace, everyday routine language he creates 
that rarest of achievements, genuine poetry’. 
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Poetry Book Society Recommendation 
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